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$100. 
The Christian Union accepts the offer ‘made by 


one of. its subscribers, in last week's issne, in the 


same spirit in which it was offered... The best. help 
is that which helps the helpless to help themselves. 
This is Ged's way of helping ; he gives bread to the 
sower, raiment to the weaver, wisdom to the sttident, 


and grace for grace, The $100 offered by our’ 


subscriber will be giyen for the paper which throws 
the most light on the question ; 

WHAT 1s THE BEST WAY TO HELP THE POOR TO 
HELP THEMSELVES ? 


The paper may be a historical account of an |, 


experiment ‘which has actually succeeded; or an 
ideal sketch of the method and spirit which should 
be employed ; or a statement of the principles which 
must underlie all successful methods ;—that is, 
it may be history, fiction, or philosophy; any- 
thing except poetry. It must not be less 
than ten lines nor more than three columns, 
All manuscripts must reach The Christian Union 
office before November 1. If two manuscripts 
should be submitted of such nearly equal value 
that the committee cannot decide between them, 
the premium will be divided equally between the 
writers. The name of each writer, with the title of 
his article, should be inclesed in a sealed envelope 
with the manuseript, that the committee may pass 
on the manuscripts without knowing the authors’ 
names. The committee to pass upon the manu- 
scripts will be hereafter announced. The Christian 
Union reserves to itself the right to publish in 
whole or in part any manuscripts received, but will 
return to the author any manuscript not pub- 
Mshea, if Tequested 80 to do, 








THE OUTLOOK. 


:.. The latent feeling of the. Chinese, against doxeign-; 
_ era, which always comes to the surface when foreign. 
powers become irritating in their demands, or 

_ aetions, developed/last week intoaserionsriot.at Oan- 
ton. The outbreak had as its occasion the killing 


ROOHSE VIAMuIIg Gd Mi beishicqao 


the destruction ‘of : the warehouses and tasidences. of | 
‘several’ European! metohants; causing» great 
‘sternation emong the foréign résidentés, and driving 
‘many of them to take refuge on board véssels ‘in the 
river. ‘Almost simultaneously an engagement. be- 
‘tween the French forces and the Black Flags, lasting 


) eight honrs; and resulting in the loss of between five 


and six hundred men''to the! Black Fiags and-fifty 
men to the French forces; took place near the Red 
River, between Sontay and Ha:-Noi, After: very 
severe and protracted fighting, the French. captured 
and carried the enemy's works at the point of the 
bayonet, The Black Flags are irregular:troops, and 
the result of this engagement will’) not ‘materially 
strengthen the position of the French ; it mustitend, 
however, to make the relations of France and Ohina 
more-strained, and to inerease the danger of actual 
war, It is believed that-Kogland -has..been invited’ 
to mediate between the two ‘powers, and it ‘is pos- 
sible that wise counsels may spare Fiance the inevi- 
‘table disasters aud émbatrassments that would result 
from a further application of “the ‘present senseless 
policy which she is pursuing in foreign affairs, | 





Although the four hundredth anniversary. of 
Luther’s birth does not occur -until the 10th of No- 
‘vember, the ‘city of Wittenberg,’ in whose famous 
University the great reformer was onee'a teacher of 
theology, determined to begin its celebration dar- 


| ing the present month. On Friday of last week the 


old city’was all but covered with flags. and -decota- 
tions, while’ the streetse were crowded with fifty 
thousand visitors from all parts of the world, inelnd- 
ing ‘the Crown: Prince of Germany and at least two 
thousand clergymen, At the religious service, which 
very properly opened the celebration, over a thou- 
‘sand clergymen were in attendance, The principal 
‘feature of the day was the procession, headed ‘by the 
‘royal guests, to the Luther House, or ‘new Hall of 
the Reformation, in which have'been collected relics 
of all descriptione—books, manuscripts, autographs, 
medals, coins, and picturee—relating to the period of - 
Lather’s life. Portraits of the great: Reformers, 
Luther, Melancthon, Oalvin, Zwingle, adorn the 
walls, while among the curious relics of the great 
era are Luther’s betrothal and wedding rings. It 
was in Wittenberg, on All Saints’ Day, in the year 
1617, that Luther posted on the door of the principal 
church his ninety-five propositions denouncing the 
sale of indulgences ; and on the 10th of Dacember, 
1520, he burned under a tree not far from the city 
the Papal bull of excommunication—historical asso- 
ciations which may well justify the hope expressed 
by the Orown Prince in his address, that the festival 
may serve as an exhortation to value the great bene- 
fits of the Reformation, and to strengthen the pur- 
pose of Christendom “to defend an evangelical 
creed, liberty of conscience, and religious tolera- 
tion,” 





The completion of a new and very complete coffee- 
house in the city of Birmingham, recently furnished 
occasion for one of Mr. Bright’s vigorous and strong 
speeches. The Liberal statesman is himself a total 
abstainer, and is one of the foremost advocates of 
temperance in England ; what he has to say, there- 
fore, will have great weight, as the utterance by one 
whvse principles are of the most rigid kind, and 
whose conduct is recognized on all hands to be 
directed by conviction, Mr, Bright declares that he 
cannot agree with those who believe that drunken- 
ness can be eradicated by prohibitory legislation. 
| The question is not one of politics, and the reformers 
have displayed anything but goed, judgment. in their 

‘management of the reform, They haye deliberately | 
| gone’ into Parliament with a bill which. could not 
‘possibly be passed, on the principle that. they would, 





| have all or nothing, ignoring the universal principle 


| Birmingh 
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raptor trem beh, goats MT Pen | Aight, but the avimnsyof:the mobi was displayed by | prohibition bill which had been brought before Par- 


‘Harhent ‘showed’ not ‘the slightest consideration for 


oon- | the vested liquor interests, although the trafic is per- 


‘mitted “by ‘law ;“four hundred dtitiking-houses*in 
am alone would be abolished at a blow ;'and 
Mr. Bright calls this “* legislation by hitricane,” and 
‘declares that it cannot be statesmantike or just, \Dhe 
‘pfindiple which hé' proposes involves the placiig of 
thé power to isstié licenser ‘in thé hands of the niuni- 
cipal corporations, forbidding them to inerease the 
‘humber of places how licensed, exeépt in proportion 
to the’ popniation. ‘ The amount of the license 
‘tax should be left undetermined within certain limita- 
tions ; the growth of temperance in a community will 
express itself'in the increase of the license tax. In 
this way he thinks the number of drem-shops oan be 
lessened ; and the operation of the Scott law in Ohio 
cofirms his judgment, the number of saloons in that 
‘State having already been lessened several thousand. 
Mr, Bright suggests that the municipal corporation 
“should ‘sélest, each year, the most vicious and ill- 
‘eonducted drinking-houses, pay the owners a fair 
compersation, and abolish them. The license money 
could be uséed’'to pay local expenses, and thus reduce 
the burden of local ‘taxation. \ The' whole speech 
shows a statesmanlike appreciation of the difficulties 
of the question, and a just consideration of the imter- 
ests involved which one seldom finds in temperance 
addresses, : 





Another disaster must be added to the long list of 

Arctic wrecks, ''' Readers of The Christian Union have 
been ‘informed from time to time of the establish- 
ment of international stations for observation ‘at 
different points in the Arctic Circle, In the sum- 
mer’ of 1881 Lieutenant Greely established a post of 
observation on the east coast of Grinnell Land; north 
of Lady Fravklin Bay; the northernmost quarter ever 
occupied during thé winter by any expedition. ‘Last 
year an‘ attempt was ‘made fo reach the . Greely 
party, but tho steamer “ Neptune,” which was sent 
‘out, ‘failed ‘to make its way through the. ice of 
S mith’s Sound, and was forced to return. This year 
two other ‘vessels were fitted out, the “ Proteus” 
and the ‘ Yantic,” both leaving St. Johns June 29. 
The “ Proteus” was built expressly for service in 
northern seas; and was equipped in accordavce 
with experience obtained in navigating those waters. 
Ona the evening of July 23 this vessel was crushed ia 
the ica in Smith’s Sound, and her crew, with the re- 
lief party, have returned to St. Johns in the steamer 
‘* Yantic,” The escape from the sinking vessel and 
the retreat southward were effected without loss 
of life. A large quantity of clothing and provisions 
were landed and concealed in a caché. The journey 
was a perilous one, throuh floating masses of ice 
and blinding snow storms, but Upernavik was safely 
reached August 24, and there the shipwrecked. men 
were picked up by the ‘‘ Yantic.” This unfortanate 
result leaves the fate of the Greely party uncertain, 
and great anxiety is felt in regard to their safety. 
The Government has already taken measures to send 
another vessel to Smith's Sound at once if such.an 
expedition is feasible this time of the year, and 
every exertion will be made to rescue the observation 
party. It is supposed that Lieutenant Greely and 
his companions will retreat as soon as they conclude 
that no relief will reach them, and their fate will 
depend upon their ability to overcome obstacles 
and to hold ont against hardships until they reach 
some place of supplies. 

It is a misfortune that the public has so short « 
memory, otherwise disasters by land and sea would 
be far lesa frequent, The explosion of the boiler of 
the Hudson ‘River steamboat ‘‘ Riverdale,” and the 
‘consequent death of six people, is one of those so- 
called ‘*\aceidents.” which the traveling public ought 
(to bear in mind; Tho coroner's jury have found « 
verdict in which they declare that the explosion of 
. the boiler. was occasioned by the ‘! insufliciency of 
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engineer, however, for failing to discove¥ the causes 
at work to produce this weakness, and the United 
Btetes Inspector, Alexander Cauldwell, for assign- 
ing « working pressure to the boiler not warranted 
by its condition. They further declare that the law 
is not sufficiently exacting in its requirements, and 
iat the pressure-test alone is insufficient to de- 
termine the safety of a boiler, In June. the ‘', River- 
dale’s” boiler withstood s pressure of sixty-two 
pounds to the square inch; ten weeks later it ex- 
ploded under a pressure of thirty-two pounds, There 
is no doubt thet much of the boiler inspecting is 
niterly inadequate, and the way to remedy the evil 
is not by waiting for a new law more exacting in its 
requirements, but by rigidly holding the inspectors 
to the performance of their duty under the present 
act. Meanwhile, it would be interesting to know 
how old the ‘‘ Riverdale” was. It has been stated 
that she was built in 1871, but, as the ‘‘ Riverdale,” 
the *‘ Alexis,” and the ‘‘ Peter G, Coffin,” her career 
has been bonnded by no such narrow term as twelve 
years. A few repairs and a fresh coat of paint ought 
not to enable the owners of a steamboat to change 
ite name and advertise it as a new vessel.,. 





The Ohbristian Union was in error in stating last 
week that the Rev. J. W. White, of Milroy, Pa., had 
been deposed from the ministry by the Presbytery 
of Huntingdon. Faller information makes this case 
very suggestive. Mr. White has been the faithful 
pastor of a small Presbyterian church for twenty- 
five years. In that length of time he has done good 
not only to his own community, but to those at a 
distance to whom his trained church-members have 
gone. He was charged before the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon, Pa., with holding and teaching doo- 
trines contrary to the standards of the Presbyterian 
Church. Upon all charges except two he was 
acquitted by a large majority. Upon one doctrine— 
namely, that he held to mediate instead of imme- 
diate imputation—he was adjudged heretical by a 
majority of one vote. With respect to the atonement 
he was adjudged heretical, inasmuch as he refused 
to believe that Jesus Christ died in order to satisfy 
the revengeful justice of God, With respect to the 
resurrection of the body he was considered heretical 
for believing that the material body does not rise 
agaip, but that the true personality does rise in the 
eternal world. Upon these three points he appears 
to us, at this moment, and from such information as 
we have received, not greatly to differ from the so- 
called new theology of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. White's personal character is above all reproach. 
He was neither admonished nor deposed, but was 
permitted to withdraw from the Presbyterian Church 
without censure, and received a commendatory reso- 
jution from the Presbytery in addition. 





The report of Dr. Ginsburg, the eminent Semitic 
scholar whom the authorities of the British Museum 
employed to examine and report upon the value of 
the Shapira manuscript of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
has not yet come to hand, but M. Olermont-Gan- 
neau has printed an exceedingly interesting account 
of the manner in which he believes the forged manu- 
script was prepared. He thinks the documents are 
the work of a forger who took one of the large rolls 
of leather used in the synagogues, containing the 
Pentateuch written in square Hebrew characters, 
and dating back two or three centuries. The lower 
edge was then cut off, and furnished narrow strips 
of leather. On these the forger, using the alpha- 
bet of the Moabite stone, and writing in ink, 
transcribed various readings from Deuteronomy. 
The large pieces of leather of which the syna- 
gogue rolis are made are sewn together, end to 
end, and in one of the strips produced by Shapira 
this seam still exists ; while one of the two edges of 
each strip is fringed and ragged, showing that the 
original lower edge of the roll furnished the material 
upon which the forger worked, the other edge being 
sharply cut with a penknife or scissors. 
other points which prove the recent origin of the 
manuscript, but they are of a technical character. In 
‘this age of the world it is extremely cifficult to carry 
‘@ut such a deception as the one evidextly intended in 
this instance ; experts are now so well versed in the 
iiinutie of old writings that he must be a bold man 
who would face them with a forgery. Shapira de- 


‘| is more prolific of controversy 


There are. 


definitely what we mean by the term ‘“‘ evan- 
gelical.” We welcome the — No cause 
one hand and 
error on the other ge wag hit t use of vague 
terms, either ill-defined, or defined — in the 
minds of ‘writer.and reader, ‘| «|: 

Spits of cunshinie and singing, ‘this, in sserzowsnl 
world. Life opens with a ery and ends with a mosp ; 
from the cradle to the coffin its symphonies are. in 
the minor key. And these sorrows are traceable, 
most of them directly, the. rest indirectly, to sin; 
that is, to broken law—not toaceident and mischanee ; 
not to unripeness and immaturity ; but to willful or 
ignorant wrong-doing : violation by the body of the 
laws of health ; by the community, of the laws of 
sccial well-being ; by the individual, of the laws of 
right and wrong. It is a sorrowful world becanse 
it is a sinful world—selfish, greedy, false, unloving, 
faithless, godless, There are breaks in the clouds 
and gleams of sunshine; and the patches of blue 
overhead and the brightness of sunshine on the 
earth are more and larger than they were ; but still 
the days are dark and rainy, and, but for faith in 
God and hope in the future, would be dreary... This 
is the broad fact of human experience. No com- 
munity and no individual is in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. The alienista tell us that we are all 
more or less insane; the doctors, that we are 
more or less diseased ; the reformers, that we are 
more or less socially disordered ; the moralista and 
ministers, that we are more or less wrong—all bear- 
ing in different words the same substantial testi- 

** the business of religion to provide a remedy 
for this state of things, and three different religious 
systems offer three different remedies, 

1, The Rationalistic. This is, in substance, that 
the remedy isin man. He is to ascertain the truth 
by his reason and conform to it by his will. The 
remedy for drunkenness és a pledge ; the remedy for 
ill-temper is to count ten before you speak. All 
truth is to be ascertained by man’s own explora- 
tions; all virtue is to be attained by man’s own 
resolutions. For religious truth look out into life ; 
see what actions bring the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number; for religious life perform these 
actions. Religion is thus avery simple matter ; it 
is finding out what is right by experiment, and then 


| doing it, The chief difficulty about this system is 


that for those unfortunates who have not done right, 
and who by reason of their wrong-doing are carry- 
ing a load of remorse because of the past and a pree- 
ent incapacity to act up even to their own ideals, it 
offers nothing; and these constitute ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of the human race. To the boatman 
in the rapids just above the Niagara its only mes- 
sage is, Row, man! row ! 

2. The Ecclesiastical. This is, in substance, that 
the remedy isin the church. Sin is a flood, and the 
church is an ark ; get into it, and you are safe, Are 
you ignorant? The church is the repository of truth ; 
it can informa you, Are you morally weak? The 
church is an armory; it can equip you. Are you 
burdened because of the past? It can give you 
absolution, Are you perplexed as to the future? 
It can guide you into all wisdom. Are you in need 
of some new life and hope and strength ? Its sacra- 
ments are there, ready to impart the divine life to 
you. This is, of course, pré-eminently the Roman 
Catholic theory, But Protestantism has a good 
deal of the timber built into its own ship. That there 
is a comfort in having a tangible Teacher and Helper 
to take all the responsibility for truth and life off of 
our shoulders is not to be denied ; the practical 
trouble with this theory is that this infallible Teach- 
er keeps making the most dreadful blunders, and 
this invincible Helper breaks down just at the time 
when we most need his help, 

8. The Evangelical, This is, in substance, that 
men’s Teacher and Helper is a personal, present 
| God ; that he has made revelation of his truth and 
his help in ancient times through prophets and |' 
teachers ; that he has made the supreme revelation 
of his “truth and ‘his’ life'in the perso of his ‘Son, 
Jesus Christ ; that he has attested this revelation by 
‘miracles, and especially by the miracle of the resur- | 








rection of Jesus from the dead; that he grants, 











ne g 
— which Gcd commur ci 
is relieved, or may be, from 
morse becanse of past sin, and is assured,’ or thay be, 
of final victory over all sin in deed, word, and-in- 
most thought, and ‘® Character Conformed ‘to that of 
the Son whom he was secepted as his Saviour ; that 
he who does not, hut ohooses the way of selfishness 
and sin and godlessness, has —* to look forward 
to but utter darkness and final death, °Those who 
hold this view differ in their psychology of Jesus 
Christ, but they all agree in loving and reverencing 
him as God manifest in the flesh; they differ in 
their theories as to the way in which his life and 
death have affected the destiny of the human race; 
but they all agree in accepting him, and the grace of 
God revealed through him, as the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that accepts it. They 
differ in their theories of inspiration and providence 
and prayer, but they all agree in believing that com- 
munion between God and man is possible and real— 
the wires are not down, God is not dumb nor man 
deaf. They differ in their interpretations of the ter- 
rible imagery by which the Scriptures portray the 
conse quences of persistent sin, but they all believe 
that those consequences are more terrible, not less 
so, than the pictures which suggest them to the 
appalled imagination. 

These divisions are broad and generic, They do 
not include all classes. There are many men who 
do not know which view they hold; some who 
illogically hold parts of all three; not a few who are 
in a state of transition from one to the other; and 
still more that do not care enough about sin and its 
consequences to think anything about a remedy for 
either themselves or their fellows, 

If all men in this country were thoroughly in 
earnest in their desire to find a remedy for sin 
and suffering, and agreed in believing that it was 
furnished by the gospel, they might perhaps profit- 
ably spend considerable time in courteous discussion 
among themselves as to the true interpretation of 
the doubtful or the doubted teachings of Scripture, 
But such is not the case, The whole moral force of 
the Roman Oatholic Church is exerted in favor of 
inducing mankind to accept the ecclesiastical 
theory; the whole force of modern skepticism, 
aided by much in modern philosophic and scientific 
thought, is exerted in favor of the rationalistic 
theory; a church bigger than either is teaching 
every day in the week that the remedy is in the 
accumulation of wealth and the having a good time 
now. To stem these combined forces of superstition, 
intellectual pride, and sensuous enjoyment, and 
teach the truth and helpfulness of a present, per- 
sonal God, requires the combined and united forces 
of all those who believe in the gospel of God's love 
revealed in the person of his suffering Sop. They 
have no right to fall ont with each other by the 
way. To save this country for Ohbrist, to make 
this a Obristian nation, will require not only a 
long pull and a strong pull, but a pull all to- 
gether. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUGATION, 


FP RORTIDAL education, or training in the use of 
the hand and the eye, have come forward in 
the public interest in a wonderful degree within a 
twelvemonth, and may now be recognized as the de- 
mand of'the hour. ‘There has been remissness’ in 
the direction of industrial education, but both the 
needs of the young and the difficulties connected 
with fitness for the various handicrafts have 
compelled thinking persons to look to the public 
schools for direct aid in preparing young people of 
both sexes for the pursuits by which they are to 
earn their living. The Workingtmen’s School in this 
city has done something by:way of the initiation of 
this matter, The Boston public schools have intro- 
duced sewing ; in some cases, also, dress-making and 
cooking, and_the chemical laboratory, for girls, 
and the carpenter’s shop and hand-drawing for 
boys. 

- The Washington ' University of ‘St. Louis has led 
the way in the movement at the West, and encour- 
aged the metchants of Chicago to institute industrial 
education ‘in that city. The Mayor of Charleston, 
8. 0. “speaks with enthusiasm of what has been ac- 
complished in the primary schools, of which he has 
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supervision, in the training of the eye and hand in 
the molding of clay. 

The increase of kindergartens and of schools un- 
der a modification of this system has been so rapid 
in all parts of the country that the schools for the 
training of teachers, and even of women teachers, 
as in the Normal School of Salem, Mass., are now 
taking up the practical application of mechanical 
laws as a part of the training that qualifies them for 
their work. There is not, probably, a city, or even 
a large town, in any part of the country, where this 
subject of industrial education is not under consid- 
eration, or where, in case a trial has been made, the 
results have not been eminently satisfactory. 

These facts go toshow that one of the chief defects 
in our American schools is about to be removed, and 
that the training of the head and hand, which was 
happily united in the country schoo!s, where boys 
alternated between the farm and the district school, 
and the girls between the kitchen and the spelling- 
book, is about to go on, if under different auspices, 
yet with essentially the broad and excellent common 
sense of the old style of educational work, What is 
wanted is the closer identification of our education 
with the interests of practical life, with the lives that 
most young people must lead, This need not lower 
the tone of our present training, while it will broaden 
and strengthen it by giving boys and girls some 
insight into the laws in accordance with which suc- 
cessful work must be done. It ought also to develop 
the industrial virtues—industry, economy, thrift, 
honesty, truthfulness—for it must teach what the 
trades do not always teach: honest work, There will, 
too, be less one-sided development, Now there are 
two educations—one of books, and one of blundering 
into theSdoing of something ; and by the industrial 
education that is already largely introduced, much of 
the blundering into the straight way of serviceable 
labor will be prevented ; this will affect the whole 
company of boys and girls, but it especially concerns 
those who are iuclined to escape from school too 
soon, and who are dull at their books, It will save 
them, in part, from habits of idleness. It will edu- 
cate the hand if it fails to discipline the mind, and 
fewer young persons will go out into the world with 
the sprouted germs of criminal careers in their minds 
and hearts, The present movement in education is, 
for these reasons, one to be regarded with deep inter- 
est, and the revolution is so deep-seated,in the popu- 
lar mind that its permanence and development are 
assured. 








MORE THAN A COLLEGE QUESTION. 


HE ‘Public Ledger” of Philadelphia, in a 
well- considered article on the College problem, 
without discussing the question whether the best 
thing for a boy to do is to go to college or not, thus 
points out one capital defect in college education : 


It is to be regretted that so wide a difference exiss be- 
tween the employments of early years and those of manhood 
and womanhood. That fifteen or twenty years of life should 
be spent in learning without doing, and the rest of it in doing 
without learning, cannot be a wise arrangement. The break 
is too sudden. The youth, on leaving school or college, is at 
once plunged into a new world, requiring qualities and abili- 
ties that have never hitherto been called forth, and he finds 
it hard, if not impossible, to make bis mental possessions 
available for practical use. If young people were accus- 
tomed to do more, and older ones to learn more, life would 
be happier and more successful. In fact, these two should 
never be separated, but act and react with each other all 
through life. Just asthe earth is ever receiving sunlight, 
air, and moisture, and at the same time giving out her blos- 
soms, fruit, and fragrance, so our best interests demand a 
continual tuking in and giving out—a perpetual alternation 
between learning and doing from the earliest to the latest 
years. Whatever tends to divorce these, or to limit them to 
different epochs, banishing the one from youth and the other 
from maturity, must be detrimental.” 


This criticism, as the ‘‘ Ledger” goes on to point 
out, is applicable to other than college education. 
It is especially applicable, in our judgment, to theo- 
logical education, in which young men are taught 
everything except how to preach by the only method 
of true value—namely, practice ; they are expected 
to acquire the art of preaching at the expense of a 
long-suffering congregation in their first pastorate. 
Our English brethren give their students a less 
thorough ministerial education ; but by encouraging, 
as they do, lay preaching, they develop in them 
practical gifts which have lately made English 
preachers in great demand in this country ; and the 
Methodist Church in this country, by a different 
method, attains the same result—namely, a combina- 
tion of practice and theory in the one course of dis- 


cipline, — 
It is to be said, however, for our colleges, that they 











are moving, though far too slowly, in the direction 
of the improvement called for by the ‘‘ Ledger.” 
In our college days we studied botany without 
analyzing a flower; astronomy without using a 
telescope ; surveying without going out of our class- 
room ; and chemistry by looking on while our pro- 
fessor performed experiments. This is now changed, 
or at least is now changing. In our more advanced 
colleges, botany means the study of the vegetable 
world ; astronomy, some examination of the heavens ; 
surveying, work in the field ; and chemistry, practival 
experimenting in the laboratory. But only a begin- 
ning has been made, though it is a beginning in the 
right direction. 

Meanwhile, we commend the Philadelphia ‘‘ Led- 
ger’s” paragraph to fathers and mothers, who are 
more amenable to considerations of this description 
than colleges, The way to teach your daughter house- 
keeping is to let her keep house, It is better for her 
that you should suffer from her first blunders than 
that they should be inflicted on her husband, to the 
great detriment of the honeymoon. The best way 
to teach your boy business is to give him business to 
do adapted to his capacity. The father who pro- 
vides his son with a chicken yard, or furnishes him 
with errands, or gives him apprentice work of any 
sort to do, and lets him earn his own money, and 
spend what he earns pretty much as he will—so that 
vicious courses are guarded against—and learn wis- 
dom by his blunders, is giving him the best kind of 
education. ‘If young people were accustomed to do 
more, and older ones to learn more, life would be 
happier and more successful.” That is very true, 
and a very important truth—one worth treasuring 
and applying in many ways. 








UNDER OUR ROOF. 


‘i judgment of The Christian Union in selecting Lafay- 
ette Place for its home is being steadily confirmed by the 
removal of periodicals and publications to its vicinity. Ci- 
cumstances have made it the natural center of the publishing 
business in New York; it isone of the quietest and most se- 
ciuded streets in the business part of the city, and yet it is but 
a step from tie main avenue of travel and traffic. [no spite of 
increasing business it still retains ite air of old-time solidity 
and respectability. Since The Christian Union moved into 
No. 20 Lafayette Place, Warne & Co., the weli-known English 
publishers, have made their American headquarters under the 
same roof, and J. Fitzgerald, the publisher of the Humboldt 
Library, has filled the basement with useful knowledge in 
popular forms. Within a fortoight The Christian Union has 
had the great pleasure of welcoming under its roof ‘‘The 
Critic,” a journal that has already made itself indispensable 
in all American libraries and to all American readers of good 
literature, and which deserves the most generous support, not 
only on account of its adzairable literary quality, but because 
of its outspoken and thoroughly independent tone. Lust of 
all comes the new publishing house of Swinton, Barnes & 
Swinton, which starts upon its career wilh every prospect of 
success. Mr. Swinton is already known as a man of remark- 
able fertility and versatility, and Mr. Barnes brings to the 
new enterprise a thorough business experience and a trained 
executive‘capacity. This ficm will be the publishers of a new 
weekly, to be called ‘‘Swinton’s Story-Teller,” and to be 
made up entirely of short tales and novelettes. The public 
appetite for good stories is unlimited, and if these publishers 
meet it with material pure in tone, healthful in sentiment, 
and good in literary quality, they will deserve, as they will 
secure, a great popular success. Meanwhile there is stil) 
room in Lafayette Place, and The Christian Union will wel- 
come into its neighborhood, if not under its roof, all enter- 
prises which have for their aim the dissemination of good 
literature. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


As a boy, the Spectator was once immensely Lickled over a 
riddle which ran something, as follows: ‘* Why is the walk 
of a lame man like the entrance to a neglected garden? Be— 
cause it’s a broken gait.” Asa man, the Spectator is inclined 
to laugh more at his boyish simplicity than at the infinitesi- 
mal wit of the joke; but both riddle and answer invari- 
ably recur to his miud whenever he has the opportunity 
of observing the throngs that surge up aud down Broadway. 
Seated recently at a cosy little table of a Broadway lunch- 
room, while waiting for his meal to be brought, the Spec- 
tator fell to watching the motley crowd that passed his win- 
dow, and, without any statistical intentions, began to count 
the number of pedestrians, male or female, whose gait and 
carriage were natural, gracefal, and unhampered by affecta- 
tion or barbarous foot-gear. Of business men and strolling 
sight-seers there were plenty, but barely one in ten walked 
easily and naturally. There was some ungainly motion of 
feet, legs, or hands—the latter, for the most part, in their 
owners’ pockets—and the gait was cither a rushing, jostling 
go-ss-you-pleasé, or @ slovenly shufiile of the feet, with a 
sailor-like roll of the body above the waist. And the 
women! They were, if anything, worse than the men ; for, 
in spite of their draperies, which might be supposed to con- 
ceal a defect if they did not add a grace to their wearers, 
they walked either painfully, as if their shoes hurt their feet, 
or wincingly, as if on egg-shells, or self-consciously (some 
of the men were guilty of this, too), looking in at the 
plate-glass windows to catch a glimpse of themselves 








in the mirror-like surfaces, or they waddled along 
like motherly ducks, or, worst of all, they gathered in 
knots of two or three on the corner, a bristling array of 
parasol handles and points protruding from under their 
arms, and ‘‘effervesced” over the new goods just opened in 
an adjacent window. What was visible of their feet was not 
attractive; absurd heels and narrow, pointed soles. And 
here came the lesson, In contrast to these products of 
civilization, the Spectator’s attention and admiration was at 
once attracted to a group of olive-skinned Italian women 
who were passing, and who bore on their heads large bundles 
of one sort or another. Their carriage was straight and 
erect. The pose of the head was firm and graceful. The 
gait was even, quiet, of a certain dignified grace, and gave 
the impression of accomplishing much ground without un- 
due haste. Their shoes were large and coarse, but they 
were serviceable and sensible, with broad, low heels and 
wide soles. ‘‘ There!” reflected the Spectator, ‘why can’t 
our young women and young men learn a lesson from those 
people?” Not one of the young belles and beaux but will 
acknowledge the admirable way in which these Italian 
women walk ; but which of them has the courage to secure a 
like accomplishment for themselves by adopting the same 
methods? A half hour each day, or even less, of walking in 
& gymnasium, or even sitting still in one’s room, with a 
moderate weight balanced on one’s head, would very soon 
tellin a more erect carriage of the head; while those who 
will discard tight and barbarous shoes will gain a firm step 
and a better walk. We are growing “preachy,” however, 
which is not the function of the Spectator. He cannot look 
en such a state of affairs, however, without entering some 
protest at the folly which makes it possible to associate four- 
fifths of the people of New York City with the lame man in 
the riddle. 





At the unveiling of a bust of Fielding, Minister Lowell *‘ de- 
fended the works of the novelist from the charge of coarseness 
and immortality, arguing that they were written in conso- 
nance with the spirit of the age in which he lived.” ‘This 
is a common argument; and in considering the character of 
the man as distinguished from the character of the writings 
it has weight, and is perhaps conclusive. At least it must be 
conceded that no man ought to be judged with the same 
severity for not rising above the moral standard of his age 
with which one may be properly judged for falling be. 
low it. But it seems to the Spectator—who is, however, a 
conservative on all moral questions—that the mere fact that 
a given literature is in consonance with the age which pro- 
duced it has nothing to do with its mcral value for the pres. 
ent age. ‘The ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris” is generally supposed to 
be in consonance with the age and the society 
which produced that notorious volume; so are the 
scandalous dramas of the reign of Charles Il; so are 
some plays of Moliere, which, nevertheless, Mr. Lowell would 
not think for that reason of recommending; 80 are the 
modern stories of Zola. It is the very vice of all bad litera- 
ture that it is no better than the age and the society from 
which it springs and of which it is a portraiture. The most 
feculent imagination has never invented anything worse 
than the realities of human vice; and it is no defense of 
either fiction or art that it correctly represents the actual- 
ities of a corrupt epoch. It is the function of the imagina- 
tion to present to humanity noble ideals; and it is never 
so evil as when, instead of presenting ideals to stimulate 
to a nobler life, it presents scenes and characters which 
demoralize and degrade. How far this may be true of the 
works of Fieiding the Spectator does not undertake to say ; 
for he is not familiar with them, not having read a novei of 
Fielding for many years; but he protests that it is no good 
ground for approving, still less for applauding, any litera- 
ture morally, that it is im consonance with the age in 
which it was produced. We still want to know with what 
it was consonant in that age, and what sort of an age it was. 





It has been said more than once that one might live a life- 
time in London and not know the great city; so much his- 
tory, such wealth of associations, overlay the actual structure 
of the English metropolis that one who makes a pursuit of 
such matters would still leave historic nooks and corners 
unvisited. The London of Sir Christopher Wren is a very 
different city from the London of Dickens, and yet both may 
be searched out. New York lacks the long historic life of 
the English city, but it is far richer in personal and historical 
associations than most people who spend their lives within 
ite limits imagine. Mr. Bunner has lately indicated in the 
‘* Century Magazine” the several rich fields which await the 
exploration of the native novelist in the varied circles and 
aspects of our composite social life; there is almost as much 
material for the artist between the three rivers which make 
the fleeting and yet permanent boundaries of the metropolis. 
Along the high ridge of land which faces the Hudsen River 
above Sixtieth Street there still remains a territory peculiarly 
alluring on autumnal afternoons; within its limite there are 
old, overgrown gardens, broken fences, and decaying home- 
steads which have long ago exchanged the uncouthness of 
their primitive forms for the pathetic grace aad beauty of 
decay. Wandering through this borderland between the 
New York of yesterday and the New York of to-morrow, the 
Spectator has found himself lamenting even the finer art 
which is supplanting the generous proportions and quaint 
embellishment of the old homes of opulence. The seciuded 
lanes, the mossy nooks sheltered by old trees, the overgrown 
roads, and the broad piazzas suggest an ease and repose of 
life which the newer domestic architecture fails to convey. 





The man who always leaves the door open as he goes 
through the train or leaves the car is as much @ public 
nuisance as the woman who will have the window open in 
all kinds of weather, and who sits in serene comfort while 
she bestows rheumatism and pneumonia with an even hand 
on her traveling companions. 
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“OUR JOE.” 
A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING. 


By Ame.ia E. Barr. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—OHAPTER IY. 
* Now let ue thank the Eternal Power 
That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves bat to brighten all our fature days.” 
HE next Saturday he left the mill at noon, and 
s00n after started for Bradley. He was in a state 
of suppressed exaltation. Tne beautiful park and 
gardens, the fise house, the servants, and silver, and 
general grandeur, affected him strangely. To think 
how Bradley had hated him, and now he had a kind of 
proprietorship in all he had owned! His only child 
calied him ‘“ Father.” If Bradley had set Benjamin 
in Cold-Shoulder Line frequently, he felt that Joe had 
paid back that snubbing by setting E izabeth there for 
aterm of two years at atime. Upon the whole, the 
bill of offenses between them was getting a full settle- 
ment. 

In the interval between Elizabeth’s visit he had had 
a letter from Samuel Yorke. He did not show it to 
Elizabeth ; for in it Samuel had dealt just as faithfully 
with him as he had done with Joe. ‘ But Sam allays 
lectur’d me above a bit when we were lads together,” 
he said to himself ; ‘‘he wer allays too good by half.” 
Yet Benjamin took comfort from the fact of Joe being 
with this man “ too good by half,” ani had infinitely 
more respect for his son and more hope for his future 
than when he believed him to be under the counsels 
of one able to teach him “‘ to steal by line and level.” 

Elizabeth's first consultation with her father-in-law 
was in respect to preventing a general discussion of 
their family affairs. ‘‘ Joe has left me, father,” she 
said, appealingly, ‘‘and there is nobody now but you 
to take care of my good name.” 

**Iv'll be bad for any one ‘at says a word wrong 0’ 
thee. I'l! give’em it that well that they won't know 
where they bide” 

- * What shell we say about Joe’s absence ?” 

“Say? Why, say v truth, lass. Truth may be 
blamed, but it can’t be shamed. Say as our Joe got 
disgusted wi’ settling up quarrels for ither folk, and 
was bound to learn to do something straight up-and- 
down for a living, and hes gone to his godfather to 
learn it. There's naught wrong in that—and it’s no- 
body’s business.” 

**And while Joe is away, I am under your care, 
father ?” 

* For sure thouis. And I'll tak’ good care o’ thee— 
see if I don’t.” 

“I shall ride over to Brierley once every week to 
see you ; and you will come here once a week ?” 

B -rjamin fidgeted a moment at the proposal. 

** Way, thou sees, there’s n0 woman body at Brierley. 
Martha Thrale went into a tantrum wi’ me about Joe, 
and took hersel’ off when he did.” 

* Poor Martha!” said Elizabeth, with a sudden recol- 
lection of the woman who had been a loving guardian 
to Joe for so many years. ‘I called on her once with 
Joe, but she did not seem to like me, andI am afraid 
I made it hard for Joe to show her any gratitude or 
affection. Father, I think we have treated her very 
badly.” 

** I] sudn’t wonder.” 

**T am going to see her to-morrow.” 

**There’s no harm i’ that.” 

So Elizabeth went; and the two women who could 
not be friends in prosperity found the way to each 
other’s hearts when they mingled their tears about 
Joz, sud recalled his many excellencies. Elizabeth 
was inclined to blame herself entirely, and Martha 
h«lped her to do so; but Martha’s anger vanished at 
the first word of contrition, and she went back with 
Elizabeth to Bradley Hall to spend a week. 

Oa the next Saturday morning ‘‘ Mrs. Joe” thought 
it right to tell Martha that Benjamin would be over to 
dinner. “If you don’t wish to see him, Martha, you 
can go up-stairs, you know.” . 

‘*I know; but I niver run away from anybody yet, 
Elizabeth, and I'll none run from Benjamin Brierley. 
If he doesn’t like to be wi’ me, he can tak’ hissen 
further off.” 

So the proud little lady sat still with her knitting; 
her broad, placid, handsome face showing not a trace 
of anything but serenity and content. Benjamin came 
bustling into the room in his usual fashion, and saw 
her sitting by the open window. It was like a vision 
of his old life. In a moment he remembered all the 
years in which she had kept Brierley House a little 
palace of sweet cleanliness and exquisite comfort, and 
his heart went out to her ; but he only said: 

“ Well, Martha, is that thee ?” 

“ Ay, Ben; it’s me—wi’ some difference. I’m glad 
to see thee looking so well.” 

“Ista? Martha, when is ta coming home? Thou 
ought to be fair shamed o’ thysen, leaving an old man 
like me a’ these years to fettle for hissen. And there’s 
# house, a’ shut up, and moths and mice heving their 





own way wi’ iverything ; and I hevn’t way nor means 
to ask my own daughter-i’-law to come and tak’ a cup 
o’ tea. Come home, woman! I wouldn’t be so stub- 
born and ill to move for anything! Why! thou’s 
worse nor I am.” 

Dest ta want me to come back ?” 

* Ay, I do. 

“Then I'll come—on one condition: thou’lt ask Joe 
back likewise.” 

* Pil do naught o’ ’ sort. He can come if he likes. 
Elizabeth is comivg once a week, and if a man can’t 
follow Lis wife, he’s too big a fool to ask. When will 
ta come ?” 

** As soon as I hev put up my furniture somewhere.” 

* Sell it.” 

“NotI. Thee and me might get to differing again, 
and I'll not put mysen out of a home.” 

Vl tell thee what. I'll settle £200 a year on thee 
for life, whether thou stays wi’ me or leaves me. 
Thou hast earned it over and over, and I'll nobbut be 
paying a just debt.” 

‘If thou thinks so, do it. I’m not the woman to 
tak’ advantage o’ thee. I’m more likely to stay when 
I bev the power to leave than if I hedn’t a penny.” 

So Martha went back to Brierley with the deed that 
made her independent of itin her pocket; and in a 
very short time the old house was flung open and re- 
furnished, and Elizabeth conld go there and drink tea 
in a handsome parlor, and out of as handsome china 
as at Bradley. And it was wonderful how rapidly 
Benjamin became anxious about carpets and house- 
hold decorations. For one improvement brought on 
another, till the garden and stables, and even Ben- 
jamin’s wardrobe, showed the feminine influence to 
which he was being gradually subjected. 

In the meantime Elizabeth had begun a series of 
letters to Joe, every one of which forged another link 
of a chain binding her to her husband. For when a 
woman writes a genuine love-letter, she puts a part of 
herself into it—gives eo much of herself away ; and in 
the writing and readisg of these letters husband and 
wife enjoyed one of the sweetest experiences of their 
lives. They made them familiar with noble and affec- 
tionate sentiments, and they grew daily nearer to each 
other in that fine school for married life—a full course 
of love-letters. Joe was as anxious for his as the most 
eager lover; and though Samuel Yorke had been quite 
right in saying that he would be too tired to want any- 
thing at night but his bei, he nevertheless found 
writing to his wife as refreshing to him as sleep. 

After a while Elizabeth got into the habit of read- 
ing parts of these letters to Benjamin while he smoked 
his long clay pipe; sometimes as they sat in the par- 
lor after dinner; sometimes as they strolled about the 
garden. They were certainly very fine letters, and 
both the father and the wife grew to wonderfully re- 
spect the writer. Elizabeth always praised them ex. 
travagantly; Benjamin said little, but he stroked his 
chia complacently, and congratulated himself on hav- 
ing such a remarkably clever son. He always told 
Martha about these readings, and often said, with a 
sigh, ‘*T’ lad tak’s after me. I used to hev just such 
ideas when I wer young; but I niver had any educa- 
tion; it would hev been hard work for me to write 
‘em; and I hed nobody to talk wi’.” 

‘* Tell even down truth, Ben. Thou wert far too 
busy making brass to either write or talk ; and if such 
thoughts iver came to thee, thou sent ’em off to the 
tune o’ £. s. d.,, I'se warrant. Our Joe got a’ of his 
talents from his mother—mak thysen sure o’ that. 
When he tak’s to makin’ money he’il be thy son—not 
till then, my lad.” 

When Joe had been away nearly six months Eliza- 
beth went to see him. It was near Christmas. Sue 
stepped from her carriage in Spinning-Jenny Street, a 
beautiful, queen-like woman in purple velvet and 
ermine furs, and Samuel Yorke, catching a passing 
glimpse of her, thought it was his daughter—who was 
married and living in London—and hastened to the 
door to meet her. 

I am Mrs. Joe Brierley,” she said, with a smile ; 
and Samuel answered: 

** Thou art welcome ; come in.” 

She wanted to see Joe at once, just as he was; and 
Samuel got into the carriage and drove with her to the 
mills, which were two miles or more from the ware- 
house. Joe wasin the dyeing shed, standing among 
piles and stacks of logs of the oddest-looking woods— 
some yellow and splinteriug, some red and scraggy, 
some purple and solid—bundles of bark, barrels of 


earnestly to the master-dyer, and Elizabeth saw him 
before Joe had any idea of her presence. Fashion had 
never dressed him to such perfection as labor. Hand- 
some he always was, but never as handsome in his 
wife’s eyes as that morning, in big boots and flannel 
apron and flannel shirt, his naked arms stained with 
indigo, his brown, curling hair covered with a little 
scarlet cap. 

** Joe! Joel” she cried softly, and began picking 





salts, and carboys of acids and oils. He was talking 





her way toward him. How proud and glad Joe was! 
It was a day cheaply bought by six months’ of toil and 
self-banishment. Samuel Yorke entered fully into their 
joy. 

**T'll hev to give thee a holiday, Joe,” he said; ‘‘ so 
don thysen in thy street clothes, and be off wi’ thee. 
I know thou'lt be fit for naught to-day.” 

Elizabeth had hoped to induce her husband to 
return to Bradley for Christmas-tide; but he thought it 
best to keep intact the promise made to himself and 
his godfather ; and, indeed, the latter would not listen 
to any such proposal. ‘‘Let him alone, lass,” he said 
to Mrs. Joe; ‘* he’s doing fine ; and if he goes to Brad- 
ley, he’ll hev to stay there. I'll hev no woman melling 
o’ my work, and Joe’s my work for t’ next eighteen 
months.” 

It was soon after this visit that Benjamin rode over 
to Bradley one day, and, just before reaching the park 
gates, made a detour, and followed a rapid, brawl- 
ing stream some distance up the hill. When he could 
go no further in his gig, he tied the horse, and contin- 
ued the route some half mile further beyond, coming 
back with a pleased and thoughtful face. As Elizabeth 
and he sat together that night he said, ‘‘I went up to 
Cattal Force to-day.” 

“That is a rough road—all up hill. What did you 
do with the horse ?” 

‘*Tied him. Elizabeth, there’s a grand water-power 
there.” He said it with enthusiasm, striking his fist on 
the table. ‘It’s a fair sin to hev such grand water- 
power doing nothing.” 

**Do you think, father, that becks and streams are 
only made to run mills ?” 

‘*Whativer could they do better? 8S» much water 
going to waste! It fairly shocks me. E.izabeth !” 

** Yes, father.” 

IM build our Joe a cotton mill up at Cattal if thou 
art willing. I'll buy v land of thee at a fair pric:.” 

‘It is so near the park, father. It will spoil the 
view, and the pretty rural village.” 

‘* Whativer is ta talking about ? We'll hev t’ varry 
handsomest chimney thet can be built; and t’ ‘ rural 
village,’ as thou calls it, wants summat doing for it: a 
lot o’ thatched cottages and sleepy-looking dunder- 
heads! Taoou hes no right to hev so much water 
going to waste ; it ought to find bread for a thousand 
mouths, and mak’ money wi’out end for Joe and 
thysen. See now! We would hev t’ mill ready for 
t’ looms by t’ time Joe is ready for it. 1 bev vowed 
he sud never hev any share i’ Brierley Mill, but there’s 
naught to hinder me building him a mill at Bracl-y.” 

**My father elways dreaded having a mill near the 
park. It was for that reason he bought the land about 
Cattal.” 

‘*Thy father made his money i’ mills.” 

‘*T know,” she answered, a litile fretfully. ‘‘ Just 
think of that cascade of silver water, and the Jively 
stream with bluebells and primroses all down its 
banks! If we build a mill, the clear air will be full of 
smoke, and the crystal water all blackened and fi'thy.” 

‘* ¢ Silver water,’ as thou calls it, will make a right o 
gold for thee ; and it wad be better to see a th: urand 
men and wemen on its banks than primroses and biue- 
bells. Just thou think about it. Joe’ll hev to heva 
mill somewhere. If ta doesn’t want him near th, flae 
place, why, I'll buy Denby’s old mill; it’s good for 
naught but to pull down, and there’s plenty o’ water 
there.” 

Benjamin did not allow the subject to drop. He 
had made up his mind that there ought to be a m'li at 
Cattal. What if the dead Bradley had bought the laod 
purposely to prevent it? Benjamin thought very little 
of Bradley’s good sense; and, so deep and “decvitful 
above all things” is the human heart, that B vj:min 
was undoubtedly more pleased with the roioa be- 
cause it contradicted a pet prejudice of his old enemy. 
Elizabeth struggled a little against it, and set Purkius 
to look for some other site in the neighborhood; but 
Benjamin had anticipated this action, and seen Perkius 
before Elizabeth ; so, it is needless to say, no other 
site equal to Cattal seemed to be within reach or 
distance. And the end of the matter was, that Be: j.- 
min got his own wey, and in the early spring men 
began to dig up the bluebell and primrose roote, and 
lay a foundation of mighty strength ; upon whic», 
month after month, rose gradually a tall, gigantic pil, 
like a model prison: a great, vast, empty shell of enor- 
mous strength, into which Joe was to bring the steam 
and metal witchcraft of Lancashire; a witchcraft 
which makes E:hiopic sorcery, and Chaldean magic, 
and Egyptian necromancy but the ‘ unsubstantial 
fragments of a dream.” 

At length the two years were over. Joe was ready 
to begin life again ; this time, surely, under the fairest 
auspices. Samuel Yorke had done his full duty to his 
godson in more ways than one. Cualico-printing and 
cotton-spinning were not all that Joe had learned with 
him. The man’s lofty and simple character and his 
childlike piety were an influence few could habitually 
resist, There was a spiritual side to Joe’s charapter 
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which no one before had suspected. Samuel Yorke 
found it out. Ina their quiet after-dinner chats conver- 
sation always drifted to religious subjects, and Samuel 
spoke upon them with the fervor of perfect Jove. His 
piety was a conviction resting rather upon experience 
than upon creed. 

“‘Truth is truth,” he would say to Joe, ‘‘just as 
bread is bread, whativer shape t’ loaf may be. I got 
my religion wi’ t’ Methodists, and I like their loaf, and 
stand by it. Just thee try it, Joe.” 

So Joe tried it, and he found that he liked it also. 
Before he left Manchester he had joined the church 
publicly ; and, upon the whole, Samuel Yorke was 
prouder of Joe as a Methodist than as a cotton-spinner. 

Nearly ten years had passed since that morning when 
he took his father’s cheque for £5,000 and left him. If 
any one had then told the handsome, rather conceited 
youth that this was the point he would reach in ten 
years, he would have regarded his life as a failure, and 
felt anger at the supposition. But our views of life, up 
to a certain point, constantly change ; the success of 
one decade is not the aim of another; and Joe, sitting 
with his godfather the last night of his apprenticeship, 
was satisfied with the prospect before him. 

‘Thou art ready for work now, Joe. What will 
ta do wi’ thysen? Hest ta thoughto’ it?” 

‘‘T have been thinking a deal of it.” 

‘Will ta ask Mrs. Joe to build thee a mill? Thou 
could tak’ her as partner—‘ J. and E. Bradley.’” 

**No! no! my wife is my wife; I'll not mix her 
with my business. I am going to ssk my father to 
lend me enough to start in a rented mill. If he won't 
do it, I shall ask you.” 

‘‘Thou ask thy father. He niver said he wadn’t 
lend thee money; and if he did, the sooner he breaks 
a wicked oath the more o’ a manhe’ll be. I hev 
told him that in so many plain words before this. 
Give thy father a fair chance to be a good father by 
being a good son. I’m none afraid but Benjamin 
Brierley will do about what can be expected from 
him.” 

Elizabeth, beautiful and radiant, was waiting to 
meet her husband; and when he stepped from the 
train to the platform, with the free, independent air 
of a man who knows the cunning in his ten fingers is 
good for his fortune, Elizabeth recognized his man- 
hood and his authority. He spoke to the coachman 
differently, and the man answered him differently. In 
five minutes wife and servants understood that he had 
come home as master. 

The first persons he saw on entering the Bradley 
parlor were Martha Thrale and his father. Martha 
‘was putting the last festival touches to the tea-table ; 
Benjamin was serenely smoking at the open window. 
Joe went straight to him; he put out his hand and 
said frankly, *‘ Father, I was very wrong not to take 
your advice ten years ago. I am very sorry for my 
folly. Forgive me.” 

Bay no more, Joe. I hev forgiven thee long ago. 
Sam hes written ree’lar to me. I know a’ about thee, 
my lad.” 

I am so happy to see you here.” 

**I hed to come here. When thou left thy wife I 
wer forced to look after her. Did ta think I sud give 
Tom, Dick, and Harry leave and license to say this and 
that about her? Not me! I don’t know whativer she'd 
ha’ done wi’out me.” Aad Benjamin laughed heartily, 
and cried, ‘‘Come here, Martha, and kiss this big lad 
0’ thine. I hev hearn tell as how he is as hot a Meth- 
ody as thysen now!” 

It is not often that anticipated joys realize their 
promise; but this reunion did. It was perhaps the 
happiest evening of all Bznjamin’s experience. In the 
morniag he said to Joe, ‘1 want thee to tak’ a walk 
wi’ me, Joe. I hev summat to show thee.” As they 
neared Cattal, Benjamin asked, “Is ta going to stick 
to cotton-spinaing ?” 

** Yes, Iam, father.” 

‘* Will ta tak’ me as thy partner ?” 

**Father! Do you mean it?” 

Do Liver talk on both sides o’ my mouth? I hed 
a bit o’ brass lying idle, so I bought some land on 
Cattal, and I’ve built a mill on it, for it was a fair sin 
to see a’ that water going to waste. Now, if ta likes, 
thee and me will fill 1’ mill wi’ spinning-jeunies, and 
we'll drive a’ Wharfdale afore us. Thou can manage 
¥ cotton; L'il stick to ’ wool and Brierley.” 

“I never knew I had such a good father before! 
Why, you have been thinking of me all the time I was 
away.” 

‘* For sure I was. I wer’n’t going to let Sam Yorke 
tak’ my place. Is ita bargain? S’ali it be ‘ Benjamin 
Brierley & Son, Cotton-Spinners’?” 

I shall be the proudest man in Yorkshire when 
that day comes !” 

** Then thou can begin to be proud this varry minute. 
Bee there! Thet’s our mill, Joe. It wants naught 
but v’ looms and t’ hands, Thou can get them as soon 
as iver ta likes.” 

A very happy summer followed this arrangement, 





Joe and Benjamin were so busy that the long days 
were far too short, and Benjamin often wished ‘‘ Time 
wer nobbut in t’ market, so as he could buy a few 
hours ivery day at any quotation.” What ridings over 
to Bradley and Brierley there were! What extempo- 
rized meals in both houses! Elizabeth and Martha 
grew really fond of each other while they discussed 
the uncertainty of dinners and teas, and the necessity 
of strengthening food for such busy men. 

But time makes all things flat and stale, and the 
opening of the big mill was ere long forgotten in 
events of still greater importance. The business pros- 
pered wonderfully, and the rude hamlet grew to a busy 
little town ; but these things were in ordinary course 
to have been expected, and their interest was a com- 
monplace one compared with that roused by the ad- 
vent of Joe’s first child. In view of this great occur- 
rence Martha Thrale was almost beside herself with 
excitement. When she lifted the crying little mite of 
humanity in her arms, she forgave Elizabeth every- 
thing. Benjamin was no less proud and delighted. 
He gave all his “hands” a big feast and a holi- 
day ; and he had again a desire to go into Bradford 
and buy a piece of jewelry or silverware. This time 
he did it. If the newly arrived Benjamin Brierley, 
Jr., could have used a full silver dinner service he 
would have received it from the proud and happy 
grandfather. 

Just after the delightful outlay he met old Perkins 
coming up Darley Street. ‘Hast ta heard ?” he asked, 
in a lofty, exultant tone. ‘‘I told thee our Joe was no 
fool. T’ mill is doing beyond iverything; and yester- 
day there wer another Ben Brierley arrived i’ this 
world.” 

‘*IVs rayther hard for a man to be a fool that hes 
gotten a rich wife, and a rich fayther, and a rich god- 
fayther—” 

“Stop thy talk, Perkins. There’s many a lad hes 
rich upholders—richer than our Joe hes—but there’s 
varry few lads who, if they’d lost four years and £5,000 
i’ a lawyer’s office, would hev hed gumption enough 
to kick t’ law and a’ about it to t’ back o’ beyond, and 
go to work like a man.” 

‘‘ Mr. Joe married—” 

‘¢ se coming to thet. There’s still fewer who, 
when they make a mistake i’ their weddin’ venture, 
hev sense to find out what’s wrong, and then set 
to work to put it right. Why, if our Joe married for 
love now, he’d hev nobody but Elizabeth Bradley, 
even if she worked i’ Bradley Mill and hedn’t a six. 
penny bit.” 

‘IV's a topsy-turvy world, Brierley. We'll see how 
things are ten years after date. There’ll be changes.” 

‘¢ There'll be one change we won't wait ten years 
for, Perkins. We're going to ware no more money on 
lawyers. We've gotten a lawyer in t’ firm now. Good 
morning to thee.” 

However, this was but a passing breeze ; for more 
than ten, years afterward Perkins called at Brierley 
Mill one afternoon on business, and found B:njamin 
had gone over to Bradley. He followed him there, 
and found the grandfather as happy as a boy among 
Joe’s four eldest children. B.njamino, Jr., was busy 
pulling to pieces a bit of toy machinery ; and Miss Lily 
Brierley, aged six, was examining her grandfather upon 
the history of ‘‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,” an examina- 
tion from which the self-made man, on account of his 
defective early training, came out with discreditable 
confusion. He put Lily off one knee and Sam off the 
other; but it was with difficulty he could get away 
from the children; and Perkins wondered “if they 
were not a great trouble.” 

‘* Not nigh as much as thou art. Now, whativer 
is it?” 

*¢ Sandal Steads is in t’ market, and Mr. Joe wants 
to buy it.” 

** Joe’s up to tꝰ mill.” 

‘s What a change that mill hes made in Bradley! 
Why, it’s quite a town!” 

I tell’d thee it would. If owd Bradley hed hed as 
much sense as a hank o’ wool he wad hev turned 
v water into gold long sin’, A man hes no right to 
hev so much water doing no good.” 

I hev heard some talk of our Mr. Joe runnin’ on 
’ Conservative ticket for Parliament.” 

“Our Joe could do it, but he’s got more sense. 
Sedbergh left it because o’ its irregularities and ’ bad 
hours it kept. Our Joe is just t’ same. Hev you 
heard as he is to preach in t’ new chapel to-morrow ?” 

te No,” 

‘Eo, but he is. Joe’s a local preacher now, and a 
varry good ’un, too. Education wer’n't flung away on 
him, I'll be bound. Martha Thrale’s that set up as 
niver was. Stay all night, and go to t’ chapel to- 
morrow and hear Joe preach. Thou’lt hear t’ best 
sermon as iver thou heard i’ thy life.” 

Here they. were interrupted by a glad cry of, 
‘“‘There’s grandpapa! We've found grandpapa !” and 
Joe and Elizabeth, with the children, came down the 
lilac avenue to meet them. Joe was a handsome, 





portly man now, with the grave look of one who 
carries the daily bread of a thousand souls in his hand; 
and, this evening, with the slightly preoccupied air of 
one who has also a sermon on his mind. And it was 
pleasant to see how thoughtful Elizabeth was of this, 
and how she quieted the children, and contrived that 
Joe should get away unobserved to the library after 
tea. 

Pleasanter still to see the whole village tending 
chapelward next morning; to see Benjamin trying to 
subdue his usual pompous, bustling way, and set an 
example to all of grave and serious attention. He 
watched Joe and his four children off to Sunday-school, 
and then turned to Perkins with a face eloquent be 
yond the power of language. In an hour he took 
E\izadeth on his arm and followed. Perkins and Martha 
Thrale completed the proud and happy family group. 
Humanity, under average circumstances, is full of sym- 
pathy, and the whole congregation entered into the 
father’s ‘joy as he satin the big pew with his grand- 
children around him, and his eyes fixed upon the 
preacher, who was so near and dear to him, 

It was not by any means a great sermon, but it was 
one that suited the audience; a plain, earnest talk 
on ‘‘redeeming the time,” and on looking hopefully 
forward even from the mists of our mistakes. For Joe 

** Hele it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
And Joe knew what he was saying; for he was only 
preaching the thing that he had done. 








A FLIGHT ABROAD. 
NORWAY.—NORWEGIAN POLITICS. 


E sailed from Newcastle on the 81st of July, by 

a new line of steamers, to Norway. The line is 
comparatively unknown, yet it is much to be preferred 
by travelers from England. Our steamer was very 
full, but we were all made comfortable. The North 
Sea was as quiet as a lake, and in forty-four hours we 
were in the harbor of Bergen—a city on seven hills, 
as the people make the reckoning. The stranger 
counts four, at whose base stand the red-tiled houses, 
reaching out on a promontory into the flord. The 
whole appearance is very picturesque. The steamer 
stopped in the harbor, and boats at once came about 
to carry us to the quay. We were landed in a fish- 
market, which was cnicfly on the water, where boats 
were clustered together, and men and women. were 
engaged in traffic. Besides fish, we saw potatoes, pot- 
tery, cheese, etc. Taoere were no cabs or vans await- 
ing us, but men were loaded with our luggage to an 
incredible degree, and we moved in procession to 
Holdt’s, which is a large house, and one of several 
hotels. We found that the register was kept on a 
blackboard fastened to the wall, and our names were 
soon placed against our numbers. Our introduction 
to Norway was most fortunate, for we were com- 
mended to the kindness of our Consul, the Hon. F. G, 
Gade, and of the Hon. John Lewis. They gave us the 
most generous attention, and we saw their elegant 
houses, and a little of their home-life, and of the beau- 
tiful country about the city, and of tne city and its 
museums, and we received much information io reply 
to endless questions. Both of these gentlemen are 
members of the Storthing, or National Parliament, 
and were able to give us a clear account of public 
affaira. We left Bergen by a route which they had 
marked out for us. It is e peculiarity of Norway, 
which is of great value to the traveler, that it is pierced 
by its flords, those long arms by which the sea 
reaches into the heart of the land, and by means of 
which the country is laid open. The roads are excel- 
lent, and in many places are triumphs of engineering. 
It is easy to see that the physical structure of the coun- 
try must affect the people. Mountains make themselves 
felt upon the men. One cannot be surprised at the 
grandeur of the old Norse mythology who travels 
through the land where it was conceived. This was 
no place for sportive divinities and light fancies. A 
solid and sombre character entered into the making 
of the people’s faith. 

The people, as we have seen them, are moat simple 
and kindiy. Honesty is the prevailing trait, Their 
ways are often clumsy, and there seems to us to be & 
lack of enterprise. But the desire to oblige condones 
many imperfections. While we were on the ‘‘ Rands- 
fiord,” a German lady lost her shawl overboard. 
When this was discovered the steamer was stopped, 
the serew reversed, and we went back to ihe rescue, 
A boat was lowered, and the shawl was picked up 
and restored to the owner. If this was an extreme 
act of courtesy, it may stand as a sample of Norwegian 
kindness. We have seldom found a native who knew 
anything of the English language. We have done-very 
well by means of signs and an occasional interpreter. 
Then, a few words go a long way when the nature of 
one’s wants may even be guessed. The arrival at 6 
station about dinner-time makes ‘‘Middag” a sufi 
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cient “command,” as our German lady calls it. I 
think the people are not very quick in understanding 
our broken Norwegian. I wanted a knife, to replace 
one which had been left to enrich a servant at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. I found by the lexicon that the word 
penknife is knic. My course was plain and easy. I 
entered a store, and confidently called for # ‘‘ kniv,” 
making the vowel long. The woman stared, and of 
course smiled. She could do no Jess, and no more. A 
friend who was with me produced his cutting imple- 
ment, and she smiled more, and produced a collection 
of “‘knive.” I found afterward that I should have 
sounded the & with a sort of click, and made the 
vowel short. But it did seem to me that the woman 
should have guessed what I meant even if I did not 
hit the precise pronunciation. 

The people are very polite. You are saluted by 
many whom you meet on the road. Boys often take 
off their hats and bow, and girls make a curtsy. 
Your porter and driver shake hands when you have 
paid them; and ‘‘Good-night” and ‘ Farvel” are 
very pleasantly spoken. There is nothing of the syco- 
phent in the politeness, for the Norwegians are an in- 
dependent people. They keep a simplicity which is 
admirable, but which must be marred as travelers 
increase, and bring in strange ways, and win the 
peasants from their artless and kindly methods. The 
travelers are sure to come. The attractions of the 
land are very great and very fresh. The country is 
easy of access, and journeying is easy and inexpensive. 
The comfort will increase and the cheapness dimin- 
ish. In the years to come Norway will be more fre- 
quented by the English, who are already here in good 
pumbers, and by Americans, who are now seldom 
met. The North Cape and the midnight suns will 
allure many. But those who wil! be content with 
nearer things can pass a few weeks delightfully upon 
the Southern fiords and in the towns and cities of the 
land ; while for the pedestrian, the sportsman, and 
the artist the resources in every direction are almost 
without limits. 

Before I close let me say a few words on one or 
two other points. The emigration from this country 
to our own has become very large. The Norwegians 
are excellent settlers, as we know. But when here 
we cannot help asking if so many hardy men and 
women can be spared. The figures would say, “No.“ 
But to ride through the country, to see how much 
rock there is in proportion to the land, and to mark 
the evident poverty and-hard struggles of the peas- 
antry, removes all wonder that men seek a new home 
for themselves, and especially for their children, and 
that they can be spared better than if men were more 
needed here for the sowing of seed and the reaping of 
harvests. A country which offers so little bread can 
hardly blame those who look for it in broader and 
richer fields. 

The temperance legislation of the land is baked on 
the principle of local option. In each district the 
authorities may grant licenses for the sale of liquors 
by retail ; or they may give to a company the monop- 
oly of the traffic, on condition that after the ex- 
penses and five per cent. interest are deducted, the 
rest of the profit shall be paid to the municipality. 
The former method prevails in many country districts, 
while the latter has been adopted in many of the towns 
and cities. The sale is forbidden on Sundays and 
sainte’ Gays, and after five o’clock on Saturdays, and 
on eves of festivals. The provisions for the sale of 
wine and beer are less restrictive. By these methods 
intemperance and its attendant evils have been greatly 
diminished. "We have scarcely seen a drunken person 
in Norway. At Eide the pier was filled with soldiers 
who had just broken up their camp, and some of them 
‘were suspiciously noisy. At the rear of a funeral pro- 
cession in the country we sawtwo vehicles in collision, 
and at least one of the drivers, who was seated in a 
‘woman's lap in a cariole, had been badly affected by 
the funeral refreshment. But these were exceptional 
incidents. 

The political.condition of Norway is disturbed. The 
Storthing, representing the people, who choose the 
members for a service of three years, is in a contest 
with the King. The position of Norway is peculiar. 
She is in a forced alliance with Sweden, and the two 
make one nation. But the nationality is very limited. 
Bach country has its own Parliament, and language, 
and currency. They have one king, and comm»n rep- 
resentatives at the courts of other nations. By the 
will of the king the mark of Sweden is the corner of 
the Norwegian flag; yet many, especially in the west, 
retain the old flag; and the 17th of May is the Nor- 
wegian 4th of July, being the day when the Norwegian 
Constitution was adopted, hefore the union with 
Sweden was consummated. Norway, however, is sat- 
isfied with this national unity. The country seems, 
too, to be in a prosperous condition. But there is a 
hot contest between the King and the Storthing, or 
Parliament. I know too well the difficulty of under- 


standing our own political affairs to attempt an exposi- 








tion of those of another country. But I have taken 
some pains to learn the points at issue here. In ordi- 
nary cases the King has the veto power over the decrees 
of the Storthing. If, however, the Storthing passes a 
resolution three times it becomes a law, even if the King 
refuses his sanction. The Storthing claims that this 
provision relates to all matters, even to the fundamental 
law of the land. The King naturally denies this. For 
if this is conceded to the Siorthing, some day a repub- 
lic may be proclaimed and the King deposed. It is 
claimed, on his side, that the Constitution is a compact 
between him and the people, and that it can onlv be 
changed by the consent of both parties. The King 
has thirty-two members with hiin to eighty-two on the 
other side. The majority of the Storthing claim the 
right to have a militia, and have voted supplies for 
this purpose. They have voted that the Ministers shall 
be members of the Storthing. These ure graye matters, 
touching the Constitution. Tie King refuses to con- 
sent, and declares that these measures cannot be passed 
without his consent. Whereupon the Storthing has 
impeached his Ministers, and one of them is now on 
trial before a tribunal composed of the Logthing, or 
Upper House, and the Supreme Court judges. From 
the construction of the Court it is thought that the im- 
peaci.ment will prevail. The Conservatives say that 
the Liberals have secured a court according to their 
own mind. If the present Ministers are removed, 
it is not easy to see how new ones can be obtained. 
The King would not have those who agree with the 
Storthing, and those who oppose the Storthing would 
be impeached. Perhaps, however, men could be found 
who would be reasonably satisfactory. The Conserva- 
tives claim that they have the intelligence and the 
property of the country; and it would not be strange 
if this were true. The office-holders also side with the 
power which has appointed them, and the clergy feel 
safest with the King. But the numbers'are on the 
other side,“and certainly men of highest intelligence 
and ability, and a good share of the property-holders. 
It appears, too, that in the general contention there 
are some who seek an extension of the liberty of speech 
on matters of religion. But that question is not prom- 
inent. The result of all this contest can hardly be 
doubtful, I think. Whatever may be the immediate 
result, the authority of the people must prevail here, as 
it has come to prevail elsewhere. The rule of the 
King may be as mild as it is in Norway; but these 
popular movements tend in one direction. It can be 
little more than a question of time in Norway. 
Whether for better or worse, the people will govern 
themselves ; or will, at least, think that they are doing 
80. I close this letter in Christiania, where I have 
fallen among Conservative men; at Bergea it was the 
other way. I have heard both sides, from able and 
sincere men, and I have tried to state the case as it 
stands. AvexanpDeR MoKenziz. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN OHIO. 


HE article with the above title in your issue of 

August 80 is so full of errors that, without for- 
mally replying to it, I ask space to state the facts in the 
case. 

The present constitution, adopted in 1851, reads 
as follows, and not as quoted by your correspondent : 
**No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors shall 
hereafter be granted in this State; but the General 
Assembly may, by law, provide against evils resulting 
therefrom.” Under this article of the eonstitution it 
has been claimed generally, and especially by politi- 
cians, that all the authority which the Legislature pos- 
sessed was to regulate so as to provide against the 
evils, but that it had no power to prohibit the drink 
traffic. That it might regulate to the extent of prevent- 
ing any liquor to be sold to be drunk on or about the 
premises where sold, and to the extent of closing “ale, 
beer, and porter shops” which violated the law in the 
case, was affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1854 in the 
celebrated McConnellsville case. But even that court 
said, in its decision rendered by Judge Thurman, ‘In 
saying this we do not mean to affirm that the Legisla- 
ture has power to wholly prohibit the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors in this State.” Accordingly there has 
been no attempt by the Legislature to actually prohibit, 
and its effort to regulate has been wholly abortive, 
and the result has been thirty years of free trade 
in intoxicating drinks in Ohio. But the Scott 
law was passed by our last Legislature, and came 
before our Supreme Court a few months ago, 
and was not only declared constitutional, but 
the court affirmed that the Legislature had author- 
ity to actually prohibit, in the following words: 
** if, in the judgment of the General Assembly, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent evils resulting from the 
traffic, that the sale and use of intoxicating liquors asa 
beverage be absolutely prohibited, we can see no con- 
stitutional ground upon which such exercise of its 
judgment and discretion can be reviewed by the courts 
of the State.” — 

Then, without the constitutional amendments, by 











this decision the traffic can be ‘taxed, regulated, 
and even prohibited,” but not licensed, by the Legis- 
lature. The proposed amendments to the constitution 
were, however, adopted before this decision was made ; 
otherwise, I presume, they would not have been sub- 
mitted ; and they are now before the people for adop- 
tion or rejection. They are correctly quoted by your 
correspondent, so we need not repeat them here; but 
he is entirely mistaken as to the effect of the first pro- 
posed amendment, and alro as to the mode of voting for 
them. There will be no ‘‘ Yes” on the tickets unless the 
voters put it there ; nor will a person voting for both 
neutralize his vote. They are not in any way opposed 
to each other as far as voting is concerned ; they may 
be both adopted or rejected by the same voters, or one 
adopted and the other rejected. As to the effect of 
adopting both there can be no doubt, as Judge West— 
the peer of any jurist in Ohio—says they would go into 
the constitution as parts of one amendment, and give 
authority to prohibit intoxicating liquors for use as a 
beverage, and to tax those used for other purposes. 
Bat as there is no certainty of adopting both, anda large 
number of temperance people prefer the present ‘‘No 
license article” to the first amendment by itself, and as 
it gives nothing not secured by the Scutt law decision, 
it will not receive the temperance vote; and as the 
saloon men, above every thing else, desire the Scott law 
decision set aside, they will not vote for it, for it would 
tie the hands of any future Supreme Court which the 
whisky interest might elect ; so there is no probability 
of its adoption. The second amendment will doubtless 
poll a large vote, and though it may not be adopted, it 
will tell on future legislation just in proportion to the 
number of votes cast for it. There is, however, not 
now the dire necessity for its adoption that existed be- 
fore the decision of the Supreme Court which we have 
quoted ; for we have only to elect a temperance Legis- 
lature and it can give us prohibition, and this is neces- 
sary even if the amendment is adopted, for constitu- 
tions do not enforce themselves, 

I am frequently asked if the second, or prohibitory, 
amendment is likely to be adopted; to which I answer, 
I hope so, for it will at once put the nefarious traffic 
under the ban, and narrow the temperance contest to 
the election of a Legislature that will provide for its en- 
forcement ; and such a Legislature will be obtained all 
the sooner that the amendment is adopted. But the 
chief difficulty in the way of success is the foolish 
attacks of such prohibitionists as your correspondent 
on the first proposed amendment and the Scott law. 
rue, they are not as valuable temperance measures as 
the second amendment, but they are surely better than 
* free trade,” and;many sober citizens will not aid in 
securing prohibition when they are opposed by pro- 
hibitionists. A. R. 


THE PRAYER-MEETING. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT?, 


HE recent article in the ‘‘ Christian World” rais_ 

ing the question whether it is worth while to 
keep up the present prayer-meetings of the church 
has evidently awakened no little interest among its 
readers, judging from the numerous responses which 
it has elicited. The republication of the article in our 
columns has evoked from our readers fewer responses ; 
we give four of them below. On the whole, the tone 
of these letters is not altogether encouraging. They 
indicate that the evil of lifeless prayer-meetings run- 
ning in ruts is generally felt, but not that there is any 
very clear idea how to correct the evil. Doubtless 
the correspondent who says that the spirit of devotion 
is much more important than any particular form of 
worship strikes the root of the matter; but he does 
not answer the question how the meeeting ean be so 
conducted as to awaken the spirit of devotion. Some 
of the common evils which are to be avoided are in- 
dicated, and some light, but not much, is thrown on 
the question how to make the meetings interesting. 
The writer who emphasizes the element of surprise 
makes a suggestion well worth considering ; albeit the 
leader who is in quest of surprise must see to it that 
he does not fall into the error of sensationalism. With 
this introduction we leave these letters to speak for 
themselves ; only adding that if any of our readers, lay 
or clerical, can tell us in three or four pages of note- 
paper the history of a dead prayer-meeting made alive, 
and how it was done, our columns are open for the 
narration. 











AN OLD DIFFIOULTY. 

I apprehend that the so-called ‘‘ recent decline” in 
the prayer-meeting is very old—at least three thousand 
years old; for the Jewish Synagogue was, reading the 
law (Bible), prayer, remark, and, perhaps, singing or 
chanting—elements that, from the days of David, the 
King of Israel, and the prayer-meetings of the prophets, 
on both banks of the Jordan, before him, to this day, 
no one has been able to change to any very great de- 


‘| gree ; nor can they change them in the future. 


And during these three or four thousand years the 
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complaint has been heard, just or unjust, that the 
meetings were declining, and that only the old, the 
formal, the poorer part of the religious attended them. 
‘* How few come to them!” was a Jewish complaint in 
Palestine’s best days. 

Nor is the goodness or the illness of its forms of so 
much importance as one would suppose. For, from 
the Jesuit priest Joset’s Cœur d’Alenes, ‘‘ three hun- 
dred times a year” repeating in such meetings the 
Roman Catholic catechism, on the Upper Columbia, 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, ‘‘ with hardly an Indian 
ever absent,” as he says, to the school-boy arts of 
poetry -and the latest inventions to while the time 
away in a prayer-meeting, the really pious heart gets 
some gain. You cannot make a prayer-meeting so 
dull that some one does not get some good; nor so 
interesting as to be free of its difficulties. 

Modern art is not always a success in the prayer- 
meeting. Pastor Smith selected ten girls to sing, 
bought a new organ, put the ten behind it, on the 
right of the lecture-room desk, and they sang, and each 
repeated a passage of Scripture. Next he selected ten 
elderly ladies, and put in their hands each week ten 
slips of paper cut out of The Christian Union and other 
papers, to be read. And by a motion of a finger so 
slight that none but those selected ever observed it, he, 
each meeting, called lady No. 1, 4, 9, 8, 6, up to read; 
or motioned the girl 1, 5, 7, 3, 2, to starta hymn. For 
a while the meetings bad no breaks. As soon as old 
Mr. Jones had said his say, he raised three fingers on 
the Bible—the sign that No. 9 was to read her piece ; 
and so on; and the meetings were interesting more 
than spiritual. Pastor H——, recently called to a New 
England church, took several young men and ap- 
pointed them to read books and prepare articles on 
India, China, Japan, Alaska, the environment of Salt 
Lake apostacy by Christian missions in spite of itself, 
and other topivs, and he made us soon aware that we 
had youth that ought to be educated in the theological 
seminary, and that they could instruct the oldest in 
missionary and prayer-meeting intelligence, if he only 
drilled them enough. But did it feed the heart? 
Another pastor printed his topics each week, which 
‘tran” the prayer-meeting well uatil it ran into an 
hour of school-boy, lazy talk more than prayer and 
feeling. By these few instances I but say that there 
may be a gain in appliances; and also that they may 
kill a prayer-meeting. Without that mellow, chastened 
feeling that is communion with God, no prayer- 
meeting has any value, be its literary, historical, or 
flippant conduct what it may. We are glad for any- 
thing that will give interest to» meeting. We value 
ten thousand times more anything that will give 
devout feeling. 





FIVE SUGGESTIONS. 


Permit me to mention a few points to be kept in 
mind in developing the prayer-meeting. 

1. Commence promptly ; no matter if there is no one 
present but the leader. 

2. Have a good leader—a person who will not read 
two cbapters, talk half an hour, and say nothing, but 
one who studies the Bible and can bring out of its 
treasure things new and old. 

8. Have good, lively music, in which all can take 
part. 

4, Have short prayers. 

5. Have short speeches, and let every one speak the 
truth in love; if a person feels that he is not right with 
God, let him say so; and those who are rejoicing in a 
full assurance, let them say so. The aim of the prayer- 
meeting should be, ‘* Help for all.” Let us aim in our 
prayer-meeting work to develop help for the sinner and 
saint, and the meetings will not be a failure. 

Broo KLYN Joun MoGaurz. 


A LAYMAN’S EXPERIENOE, 

“Shall we give up the prayer-meeting?” By no 
means. Reform it. Put life, zest, thought, enterprise, 
novelty, briskness, work, into the prayer-meeting. 
Nine-tenths of the social means of grace are run in 
‘‘ruts.” Only a measure of the blame for dull, lifeless, 
or spiritually cold prayer-meetings can be laid upon 
the pastor. The members, individually, should feel 
obligated to work together to make the prayer 
service one they heartily welcome. It frequently 
happens that those persons most capable of adding 
to the pleasure and profit of the prayer-meeting 
are the most backward in using their talent, being 
over-modest, or else extremely sensitive about praying 
or speaking. A little urging in private by the pastor 
would in most cases make willing workers of a very 
able class. Pastors do not give weight enough to the 
fact that “‘the weekly meeting may be made to 
center about the problems of every-day life, and be 
made really more spiritual by being made more eth- 
ical.” We never met a class of men so innocent of the 





ins and outs of the every-day life of business men as 
the average preacher. Too many confine their labors 
to their stu¢y, and their only contact with the world 


jp that derived from pastora) visitation of the social 





life of the church. The result is that the business 
man, tired, worn, vexed, and harrassed with the cares 
of life, does not find that spiritual rest and comfort he 
craves in the prayer-meeting. Such a class as I allude 
to grows tired of hearing Brother A, or Deacon C, or 
Elder B repeat regularly every Wednesday evening 
the same prayer, and the voice of E, F, and G in com- 
monplace exhortation. 

In every church are members with a hobby. There is 
C, who is a superior amateur astronomer; D, who is 
up in all matters about light and electricity; Eisa 
microscopist. They are all Christian men, interested 
in the progperity of the church, attendants upon the 
prayer-meeting, but all as quiet as a clam. Cannot 
their talents be utilized to the spiritual growth of 
those associated with them in church work? Would 
it harm any one to know the wonders of the Creator as 
revealed by telescope, spectroscope, or microscope? 
Then there are others that are gifted as talkers, essay- 
ists, songsters ; and why not tax them all? Generally, 
because the pastor does not go about to reach results 
by new instead of old-time methods, and because he 
has not control of his will sufficiently to say, with 
Paul, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 

The women are not given anything to do, beyond 
joining in the hymns. We wonder if the spiritual 
growth of prayer-meeting goers would be hindered if 
a quartet of femele voices were to sing some hymn or 
song full of gospel truth? or some select voice 
should sing a solo? At the sociable, the boat-club re- 
ception, the picnic, the ladies are neither shy nor 
backward in efforts to please the entire company; 
why should they be in the regular {appointed church 
service? ‘It isn’t the custom!” says the old dyed-in- 
the-wool, stick-to-your-old-ways, never-give-up-your- 
doctrine sort of pastor. Such men, in these days of 
push, and vim, and go, are hindrances to the church, 
and prayer-meeting killers. Then we meet a class of 
preachers who are scared if there comes a lull in the 
service. To me there is comfort in a silence. We get 
so much of noise in this world, or at least in mine, that 
it is a treat to sit still and think, surrounded by an 
atmosphere that breathes of God and his dealings with 
men. It does no harm to turn one’s eyes upon his 
life and quietly commune with himself, and then have 
it suddenly terminated by the starting of ‘‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” or ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 





A PASTORAL EXPERIENOE. 


I have been reading your words about the prayer- 
meeting, in which, I am sure, ‘‘ the thoughts of many 
hearts have been revealed.” 

Perhaps you will see fit to admit into your columns 
this bit of experience. I have in two humble pastor- 
ates encountered twõ styles of prayer-meeting, entirely 
distinct in character, and‘neither of them precisely 
conventional. The first was characterized by an edi- 
fying loquacity. Everybody ;talked. Sometimes the 
subject was passed around a second time, leaving the 
minister but a few minutes for his ‘summing up,” 
which is, I think, the most effective time for his part 
to come in. The prayer-meetings in my second church 
are [characterized by that godly stupor so familiar in 
old New England towns. ‘There is literally no one to 
talk, and those who pray pray only on demand. A 
brother minister near by, finding a similar state of 
things in his church, frankly told the people that if 
they wanted a prayer-meeting they might have one. 
He would come and lecture to them cnce a week, but 
would no longer advertise the lecture under a false 
name. So he does; and his people have a kind of 
meeting without him on another evening. For my 
part, while retaining the old name, I have ceased to 
insist upon stereotyped forms of procedure. Some- 
times, when indisposed, or unusually ill-prepared my- 
self, Ihave been known to say, watch in hand, ‘A 
few minutes still remain unoecupied ’’—as if anybody 
could be unaware of that! But I do not remember 
that this eloquent appeal ever yet provoked a response. 
As a rule, 1 mean to interest the people (and many of 
them are good enough to persist in coming) in some- 
thing. This I do by introducing the element of sur- 
prise. I have learned that neither the sermon, the 
exhortation, nor the exposition can engage the atten- 
tion of hearers who are able to anticipate precisely 
what is to come. Oaly fresh, newly considered, and 
unconventional ways will do in prayer-meeting. 

One of the commonest mistakes made by ministers 
in this meeting is in trying to attain what Archbishop 
Whately so capitally calls ‘‘ perpetual motion.” For 
example, they seek by printing leaflets for a year in 
advance, and by similar devices, to get the prayer- 
meeting in a way of running itself; and too often it 
does run itself—iato tae ground. How do 1 know 
that on the evening of January 10 the people will have 
a mind to reflect upon *‘Grieving the Spirit”? There 
may chance to come up a tremendous storm, or a great 
fire, a sickening crime, a sudden death, or some other 
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interest would be like forcing water up hill. The 
prayer-meeting is the very place to bring Christian 
sentiment to bear upon such happenings. The minis- 
ters must therefore be prepared not in one line of 
thought, but in a score, and, by a score of preliminary 
reflections, to meet the people on their own ground ; 
never knowing, perhaps, in the least how the Spirit 
will move until it does move, 

Some may object that such preparation is no prepa- 
ration at all. This isa mistake. It is the most labori- 
ous preparation; persistent practice alone suflicing 
for success in it. Butit keeps the meeting fresh and 
spontaneous in its working, and quickening in its re- 
sults. 

Sometimes the very first phrase of Scripture selected 
for reading has opened a vista of suggestion ; at other 
times an article from some newspaper has been read 
with comment; again, the blackboard has illustrated 
a truth, or a series of hymns some phase of religious 
experience. 

I do not think the weekly meeting need go by, or 
even be subjected to any formal ehange; but the lazy 
minister who spends his time in alternately coaxing 
and scolding his people, laboring, with groanings 
(which would be more effectual if they could not be 
uttered), to bring them to a “ realizing sense” of their 
‘*coldness”—he might be dispensed with. Let the 
pastor who wants a revival in the prayer-meeting stop 
complaining of his people, and make his preparation 
more homely and versatile, gathering his ideas 
through the week, like a swarm of bees, but keeping 
each nucleus of thought distinct and hovering in the 
air, never letting the swarm alight or concentrate 
until, looking into his people’s faces on the evening of 
assembly, he beholds the particular hive which he is 
expected to colonize. Prayer-meeting honey made in 
this way is usually marketabie. 

C. H. Orippanr. 

Mystic BripGz, Conn., September 8, 1883. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Obristian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter; The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 





In your issue of August 9 a correspondent says that at the time 
Catlin wrote (subsequent to 1832), the North American Indians nam- 
bered 2,000,000 souls. In March or April, I think, you quoted, in an 
editorial, from Senator Hoar, as follows: **The Indians, according 
to the best ethnologists, have not increased or diminished much since 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. There are less than 250,900 of 
them, all told.” How can we reconcile the two statements? Did 
Catlin mean the entire Indian population, from the Arctic Sea to the 
Isthmus of Panama; and did Judge Hoar’s statement include only 
those dwelling within the boundaries of the United States? or is 
there some other explanation ? 

The two statements cannot be reconciled. There was, it 
must be remembered, no such thing as a census of the tribes 
in their aboriginal condition, and all our estimates of their 
numbers depend upon the guesses of the first colonists, which 
vary widely with the temperament of the guessers. We have 
no doubt that Mr. Catlin’s estimate, if correctly quoted by our 
correspondent, was wide of the mark, and that Senator 
Hoar’s is much nearer the fact. Bancroft, after a some- 
what careful estimate, puts the entire number of Indians at 
the time of the Colonies, east of the Mississippi River and 
south of the Great Lakes, as ‘‘not far from one hundred 
and eighty thousand seuls.” 





Is there a white flag, perhaps with a cross or a monogram of 
Christ upon it, which has an established religious or ecclesiastical 
significance? If so, what are the proportions of it? What kind of 
across does it bear? Where can a description or picture of it be 
found? B. 

White is an emblem of purity, and the cross or the mono- 
gram of Christ, composed of the first two Greek letters of 
the word Christos, constitutes a symbol of Christianity. As 
an emblem such a flag has often been used ; when planted 
upon a piece of land, for example, it signifies that the site is 
claimed for or consecrated to Christ; when used to lead a 
church procession it signifies Christ’s leadership of his church, 
and the like. The possible uses are of course innumerable ; 
but we are not able to learn that there are any particular 
proportioas required by any ecclesiastical rules, or that there 
is any particulur form of the banner prescribed for any par- 
ticular purpose, or, in other words, that there is anything 
more than a white ground, with the cross, which may be 
either Greek or Latin in form, and of any color or texture, 
emblazoned upon it. 





In the last number of ‘‘ Plymouth Palpit ” (No. 22), page 423, Mr 

Beecher says : ** James and John were the brothers of our Lord... . 
Christ had brothers and sisters... . It was a brother of the Lord 
that Herod slew ” (Acts xii.,2). Is that a careless statement, or is 
it Mr. Beecher’s real opinion? Are not the James of verse 2 and 
the James of verse 17 different persons ? 
We judge that this statement is one of those slips which 
are not uncommon nor unnatural in even a careful speaker 
in an extemporaneous address. There is, we suppose, no 
doubt that the two Jameses mentioned in verses 2 and 17 are 
different persons, and that the one mentioned in verse 2, as 
the one whom Herod slew, was not @ brother, but probably 
a cousin, of our Lord. 


Can you answer an old subscriber to your paper, among In 
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departments of literature as a gentlemen of ample mesns should pro- 
core who desires to surround »imeelf with a good and a large working 
library ? Yours traly, Ww. 8.8, 

Lee & Shepard, of Boston, publidh @ little book on the 
“Reading of Books,” by Charles F. Thwing, and the Pat- 
names publish a volame entitled ‘‘ Best Reading,” which are 
excellent classified bibliographies, and also ‘‘ Hints for Home 
Reading,” reprinted from The Christian Union, which, with 
articles on books and reading, contains also a carefully 
selected list of volumes recommended for the home library. 
Phillips & Hunt also publish a volume entitled ‘‘ What 
Shall I Read?” which contains a useful but emalier list of 
books. These volumes will probably give you all the infor- 
mation that any such publications can give. 





Please explain 1 John ili, 20,21; ** If our heart condemn us, God 
is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” “If our heart 
condemn us not, then have we confidence toward God.” Can there 
be no confidence toward God when self-condemned ? 

So long as we are under our own eelf-condemnation we 
cannot have confidence toward God, because our eins sepa- 
rate us from God; but John tells us how we are to escape 
from this self-condemnation in the ninth verse of the first 
chapter: “ If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sine and to cleanse us from all uurighteous- 
ness.” This cleansing from unrighteousness carries with it 
the deliverance from the burden of self-condemnation be- 
cause of past sins. 

Will you tell me where to get a good atlas? One that will contain 
statistice as late as 1°80, or later. What is the latest edition pub- 
ished ? What atlas would you recommend for consultation in general 
reading. costing not more than two dollars ? 

Please anewer through your column of Inquiring Friends, or by 
postal card. E, J. H. 

Orrumwa, Iowa, 

Tbe atlas which we have found, on the whole, most conven- 
fent for ready reference is Z-li’s ‘‘ Descriptive Hand Atlas.” 
We are pot eure which is the latest edition. We do not think 
any first-rate atlas can be bought for two dollars, but 
there are school atlases, which will serve you a very good 
purpose, to be hed for that price. 


Sunday _ Afternoon. 


SMALL THINGS. 
By Henry Warp Begouzr. 


8 children grow up, the father and mother know 
very well that there is nothing in all their busi- 
ness that occupies so much of their heart-time and 
thought as those children. A man may be a civil 
officer; he may be a judge, a senator, or a governor; 
he may hold very important public relations; he may 
discharge a wide circle of public duties; but, after 
all, his real life touches this world at no other time so 
much as when he comes to talk with his companion 
in respect to his own household. He is bound up iu 
his cbhlidren ; and through and under all his most ob- 
vious public vocations shines his parental love. 

Afterward, as the children are confirmed by educa- 
tion, and established in life, and begin to separate 
themselves from the household, still the parent heart 
follows them; and their welfare, their prospects, their 
succers, their troubles, their victories, their joys, are 
the things most frequently thought of and talked of by 
the parents. 

No one thinks that this is strange among men; but 
people seem to think that God is so constantly and 
completely occupied with world-making, with law- 
making, with driving the fick of worlds along their 
appointed courses in the vast pasturage of the uy per 
sky, and with state business, that to suppose he looks 
upon the affairs of men in this world in detail (upon 
suck things, for instance, as whether they are rich or 
whether they are poor, whether they are vexed or 
whether they are peaceful, whether their feelings are 
wrung and tried or whether they are quiescent) is ex- 
tremely absurd. 

Here is a manufacturer, who sits in his counting- 
room in Lowell or Lawrence, writing letters or receiv- 
ing orders. The orders he sends to his agent, and the 
agent gives them to the superintendent of this or that 
factory ; and, under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, out. go the bales of cotton cloth, or calico, or 
pieces of carpet. The manufacturer takes no trouble: 
to go and look at the quality of the materials composing 
the fabrics produced in his establishment. All details 
of this sort he leaves to his superintendent, while he 
manages the business in general. 

Now, men seem to think that God sits in the heavens 
and manages in general everything connected with his 
universe, but leaves to his subordinate agents—natural 
laws—the details, and scarcely troubles himself with 
them except to keep them in order. But Christ 
taught, most pointedly, a doctrine that gives the buffet 
to the whole spirit of modern philosophy—for the 
spirit of modern philosophy is that nature is that 
which is concerned principally with us, and that God is 
concerned with us only intermediately, through nat- 
ure.. Our Saviour has declared to us, with the utmost 
particularity, and with variation of figure, that we are 
Objects of God’s special thought and paternal solici- 
tude and love. He has done this in such language 
and.with such illustrations that we cannot misunder- 
stand, it seems to me, that we are to God what our, 














children are to us, with the exception that the love of 
God is deeper and more sensitive than ours; for divine 
love is purer, more disinterested, more comprehensive, 
and more minute than any human love can be. Ino all 
the teachings of the Apostle on this subject they agree 
in declaring that we are objects of divine parental 
solicitude and care; that all things are arranged for 
our sakes, and that they shall work together for good 
to them that love God. 

God looks at the things that are happening to us; 
and nothing ever happens to a man that has in it any- 
thing to excite his own joy or sorrow which is not im- 
portant ia the sight of God. 

When you go into a quarry, and see the blast that 
knocks off a huge block of marble, you feel, ‘“‘ There, 
that is important; it has such power.” What is that 
huge fragment of marble which the blast has torn off ? 
It is ablock for thesculptor. It is ordered fora studio. 
After the sculptor has had it taken to his yard, work- 
men begin, under his direction, to strike off from it, 
with their mallets and chisels, large flakes. You say, 
**Ab! those are strokes that will tell.” Gradually the 
size of the flakes is decreased. Little by little the statue 
is reduced to its appropriate dimensions, till the features 
are all brought out. Now the master sculptor comes 
to put in the characteristic expressions. No powerful 
explosion isallowednow, N»random strokes with the 
chisel are permitted now. He takes very delicate in- 
strements, and the minute lines that he cuts are more 
important than the blast which tore the immense slab 
from the mass of marble in the quarry—although that 
was important. The nearer you get to the form re- 
quired, the more influential and characteristic, and 
therefore the more important, are minute and delicate 
touches. 

So, in this world, in the first shaping of things, there 
is importance ; but the nearer you come down to human 
character, the more important do little things become. 
Little scraping cares are the chisels which bring up 
the muscle, and make that depression, snd sharpen the 
sight of the eye, and give the close-cut features those 
lines which go to show what the soul is within. And 
if I were asked, ‘‘ What are the most important things?’ 
I should not say, ‘‘ The affairs that roll through the 
world like thunder through the heavens”—though 
these are important; I should not say, ‘“‘ Those things 
which stand out with the most prominence in the his- 
ory of nations”—though these are important: I should 
say, *‘Ten thousand little, petty things which are con- 
tinually giving minute touches to the character, and 
giving joy or pain.” These are the things that are 
transcendently important in this world. These arethe 
things which are working the most important results 
in the lives of men. 

See what soul-work does! A man is struggling in a 
sphere of life where there is required constant toil, con- 
stant forbearance, and constant endurance ; and soul- 
work is the hope that he has before him. Ihave inmy 
mind such a man—a noble heart, well educated, ef- 
ficient. I should be glad to know half as much as he 
knows in many departments of human knowledge. He 
is always just going to be able toestablish himself per- 
manently in life, but never becomes established. So 
it has been with him year in and year out. For fifteen 
or twenty years Ihave known him, and during that 
whole time he has always been on the eve of prosper- 
ity, and has never touched it. Meanwhile he has be- 
come more patient, more industrious, more laborious, 
and has formed the good habit of bearing with cheer- 
fulness things as they are. He never ceases his efforts, 
and never succeeds ; and he is always content when God 
disappoints his hopes. And I think he is happier and 
better off with this manly contentment which has been 
wrought out of his troubles than he would be if he 
lived in a temple of marble and gold and had a prov- 
ince to serve him. 

Here is a person who, in the allotments of Provi- 
dence, is thrown into marriage connection with one 
whose nature is dissimilar to hers. Her feeling is 
that there must be a change, or she can never endure 
to live with him. There is a repugnance between 
them. She goes through a world of misery. She is 
desponding. Oftentimes she is almost driven from 
despondency to despair, and sometimes almost from 
despair to desperation. She feels many times as if 
she would break loose, and be free from the body of 
this death. But some mysterious influence or other is 
constantly at work upon her heart, and is constantly 
whispering to her patience and forbearance. A moral 
change is being wrought in her nature. She is being 
tried as by fire. More and more she is overcoming 
the rerugnance she has felt. She is coming into a 
state of feeling in which she can take up her troubles 
and catiy them, not as unto men, but as unto God. 
After fitveen years of trial have passed she looks at 
herself, and sees that in her case serenity has been 
wrought out of great templation, peace out of great 


disturbance and sweetness out of great bitterness. 


Now I say that that very state of mind, when at- 
tained, s worth more than double-handed 4 ffection 
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from the beginning. Wreathed flowers and smiling 
prosperity would not have been half so much to that 
soul as was that schoo) in which she learned to bea 
saint. A great many, you know, are spoiled in the 
learning, and turned out of school; but to one who 
sticks to the lesson, and masters it, and graduates at 
last, what he has learned is worth more than all the 
the things men most pine after. It is more precious 
than silver and gold, and all the things they can pur- 
chase. 








THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF:.' 


By Lyman ABBorr. 


HE fundamental article of the rationalistic creed is 

that we get all our knowledge through the senses ; 
that we know only what we see, hear, touch, smell, 
and what we deduce by the reason from the facts 
that are testified to by the senses. The fundamental 
article of the Christian faith is that our profoundest, 
most trustworthy knowledge comes not from observa- 
tion, nor from deductions of the reason ; that we arrive 
at it, not by perceiving, nor by conclusions from what 
we perceive, but immediately and directly. We know 
the higher truths by personal experience. The evi- 
dence of them is immediate and in our own conscious- 
ness. 

A farmer and his daughter go out to walk in the 
field; she gathers a handful of daisies, and, holding 
them up, says, ‘Are they not beautiful?” and the 
father says, ‘‘Tush! child, they are mere weeds; I 
wish I could get them all out of my field.” How shall 
the child, who is wiser than the father, demonstrate 
that there is beauty in the daisy? Is there any argu- 
ment by which the child, who sees the beauty, can 
demonstrate it to a leaden-headed man who does not 
see it? You go to a philharmonic convert and you 
hear one of Beethoven’s magnificent symphonies ren- 
dered by the orchestra; you listen till your whole soul 
is filled with the beauty of the music; you turn to the 
companion at your side and say, “Is it not exquisite?” 
He replies, ‘* Well, yes, I suppose it is for them that 
understand it; but I never could enjoy classical 
music.” By what argument can you demonstrate to 
him the grandeur of the music? No mechanical or 
scientific or argumentative process, or any other process 
known to meo, can make him see music which is not 
echoed in his own soul. 

As with our knowledge of esthetic truths, so with 
our knowledge of moral truths ; they cannot be demon- 
strated to us ; they are not matters of deduction : they 
are matters of instantaneous perception. How do you 
kuow that there are such things as truth, honor, justice, 
purity, love? Did any one ever see them? Did any 
one ever smell or touch them? Are they hard or soft ? 
Do they weigh so many ounces? Can you bray them 
in a mortar? Can you analyze them? Can you test 
them by any scientific tests? Why, if a politician 
says, with Walpole, ‘‘ Every man has his price,” you 
cannot prove patriotism to him, but you will not vote 
for him. If a man says, ‘‘I do not believe there is any 
such thing as love,” you cannot prove to him that love 
exists ; you can only look pityingly upon the man who 
has never known a mother’s love, and who has been 
left without one genuine friend. When a man says, 
‘* I do not believe in honesty,” you do not stop to de- 
bate the question; you keep your hand on your 
pocket-book till you are out of his presence: fora man 
who does not believe in honesty is already. a thief. 
The moral truths are recogaized by the moral percep- 
tion instantaneously. If a man does not recognize 
them itis because he Jacks the moral sense, 

Now, that which is true in the wsthetic and in the 
moral realm is true also in the spiritual realm. The 
foundation of our belief in them is our personal ex- 
perience of them. We know them. How do we know 
there is a God? From the existence of design you 
may conclude that there was a designer ; but argument 
never demonstrated to any one the existence of a God 
who is a Father, who exercises compassion and ten- 
derness toward his children, and who loves them, and 
whom they may love. You know scientists tell us that 
the phenomena of light indicate that the whole uni- 
verse is full of a subtle ether; no man has ever seen 
it; no man has ever analyzed it ; but we conclude that 
the universe is full of this ether, the vibrations of 
which produce light, because this hypothesis is the 
best explanation of the phenomena of light. By and 
by some scientist may arise and offer a better explana- 
tion, and then the old hypothesis of ether will vanish 
away. So long as a man only concludes that there is 
a God because God is the best explanation of all 
phenomena around him, he is resting on no sure foun- 
dation, and he who will bring him a better explanation 
will take his God away from him. 

We believe in God not because argument has proved 
him, but because we have in ourselves the conscious- 
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ness of his presence. He has been our comfort in 
sorrow, our strength in weakness, our light in dark- 
ness. We believe in God because we have felt in our 
own life a power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness. Why do you believe in mother? Because 
you have seen your mother? I beg pardon; you have 
never seen your mother. You have seen the face, the 
eye, the brow, the lips, the form; but that does not 
make mother. If it does, then why, when the form 
lies prostrate on the bed, and you look down on the 
eyes that never before refuged to look into yours, and 
you press your lips to those that never before refused 
to press on your Jips the kiss, and you call the name 
that you never called on before without getting the 
response—why is it that the tears gather in your eyes 
and the grief surgesin your breast? Are the eye, the 
brow, the lips, the form, mother? No; mother is gone, 
though they are there. It is the love, the tenderness, 
the compassion, the long-suffering, the self-sacrifice— 
these make mother, and these no manever saw. Aad 
no man has ever seen any of all the best and sweetest 
things known to our humanity. 

We believe in our immortality not because the argu- 
ments addressed to us prove it; but, as the bird be- 
lieves in its power to soar in invisible air even before 
its wings are fledged, so we feel within ourselves the 
consciousness that in our souls there is the power of 
flight that shall show itself when once the cage-door 
is opened and we are allowed to fly out from behind 
our prison-bars. The Christian believes in Christ not 
because of philosophical arguments ur proof-texts, but 
because when we attempt to bring before us our own 
puny corception of God, it fades into nothing before 
this glorious portraiture of divine life. We believe in 
Chrisv’s atoning sacrifice because when we cme to 
this history of One who has suffered and died for us, 
the load is lifted, as the load was lifted from the shoul- 
ders of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, and we see it no more. 

The great truths that God is, that we are sinful, 
that he has provided for our redemption, and that he 
fills us with his divine life, rest on the testimony of 
our personal consciousness. And it has the testimony 
not of a single witness, but the concurrent testimony 
of many witnesses. It is not that a single man im- 
agines that he has received strength and comfort from 
without, but all through the ages men have been ex- 
periencivg this divine flow of soul. Men call Christian- 
ity a dream! If it is a dream, then hundreds of 
thousands all through the centuries have been dream- 
ing this same dream, and those who have been the 
most unhappy and the most pernicious of the race have 
been those who have had their dreams broken. 

Go with me to-day around the globe, and you will 
find in the woods a man lifting up his heart unto God 
wholly unable to utter his experience in words; in the 
log-cabin a little company singing their praises unto 
God; in the Roman Catholic cathedral, with its vaulted 
roof, its pictures, and its statues, one telling off her 
beads, kneeling on the hard stone floor; then in the 
land where no message of the gospel has ever come we 
will find one and another and another clasping his 
hands and throwing out his heart’s cry, longing for 
help, looking up to an unknown God. But whether 
in the leafy silence of the wood, or in the Quaker 
meeting, or in the M2thodist gathering, or in the Epis- 
copal church, or in the Roman Catholic cathedral, or 
in the uncultured, poor, blind prayer of the pagan— 
every where shall come back some answer of peace and 
life, everywhere a testimony in consciousness to the 
grace of a helpful, loving Father—God. This globe is 
encircled with the testimony of myriads who bear wit- 
ness in their own personal consciousness to the truth 
of a God that sustains, and comforts, and pardons, and 
inspires, ani fills with life. That ia the foundation 
that lies under both church and Bible ; and that is the 
foundation of our belief. Of all fears, the fear of a 
victorious infidelity seems to me to be the most foolish. 
Some articles of your creed may go, and your creed 
be better for losing them; but the great fundamental 
facts attested by human experience and by the world’s 
history never go. They will last as long as humanity 
itself lasts, because they have been thoroughly wrought 
into the nature and experience of man. 

Men call this skepticism a fog; and so it is. In 
August, when in Orange County the grass is sear and 
yeliow, the flowers are all wilted and faded, and the 
trees hang their leaves in fear and sorrow, if you will 
go to Newport, you will find the grass green, the 
flowers fresh and fragrant and bright, and all the trees 
of the forest clapping their hands; because every 
week God puts his hand into the Atlantic Ocean and 
takes up the water asin a sponge, and holds it over 
the land, and squeezes it there until every leaf of 
every tree has drunk its fill, and then sweeps it back 
again into the sea. So when God shall have accom- 
plished all his will out of this age of doubt and interro- 
gation, and shall have swept back the fog into the sea, 
there will not be one blade of grass in all God’s garden 
that will not stand out the brighter. _ . 

Men call this skepticism a tidal-wave ; and so it is. 





The child and the man stand on the shore of the Bay 
of Fundy, and when the great wave comes rolling in, 
the child cries, ‘Run, father, run! the ocean is going 
to wash the world away.” The father smiles and says, 
“ Wait, child, wait.” Then the great wave breaks 
into atoms of foam and rolls back into the sea, and 
the rock remains unchanged. So when the great tidal- 
wave of skepticism shall have fulfilled its mission and 
rolled back, the Rock of Ages shall stand fast in hu- 
man experience through all time to come, as it has 
stood firm in all time past. 


The Fone. 


MUSCLES OR MORALS? 


This morning I heard two mothers talking over a prac- 
tical problem in the education of their children. They were 
discussing the relation of their little ones to other children in 
the neighborhood with whom they unavoidably came into 
contact. 

This is wnat they were saying: 

‘*T have been talking it over with my husband, and he says 
I am bringing up our children to be weak, good-for-nothing 
characters by teaching them not to strike back when they 
are struck. He tells them to be sure and not strike first, 
but if they are hit to hit back at once; what do you think ?” 

‘Well, I cannot tell my children to do that. It is not 
Christianity. I try to teach them how much greater isa 
moral than a muscular victory ; how much better it is to win 
their little neighbors by kindness than to awe them by fear. 
1 give them examples of moral victories—above all, the ex- 
ample and precepts of our Saviour.” 

‘* Yes, but when they are attacked ?” 

“T show them the difference between self-defense and 
retaliation. The Christian may defend himself, but never 
retaliate.” 

‘* How ean they tell the difference ?” 

‘* That depends upon circumstances, We can teach our 
children only principles, illustrating them by examples ; but I 
think that children who are constantly taught principles 
instead of minute rules will discriminate more wisely than 
we imagine, especially if they are accustomed to bring their 
daily experience to their mothers for approval or criticism. 
Every moral victory strengthens character, and character is 
the end of all education.” 

‘Yet I cannot help thinking that my husband is more than 
half right, and that the children will grow up with a sort of 
sickly sentimentalism if not taught to stand up for them- 
selves.” 

“Bat I argue that the child who gains a moral victory, 
who learns to control his temper and his hand, wko learns to 
look upon his playmate with pity because he cannot control 
himeelf, is standing up for himself in the highest sense; is 
laying the foundation fora noble character. Which child, 
think you, will have the greater advantages at twenty, the one 
who retaliates, or he who learns control ? Which, think you, 
is harder and requires more courage—to strike back, or to 
speak more kindly ia return for the blows ?” 

‘* Well, well, you may be right; but would you not teach 
your child to strike in defense of the weaker children ?” 

“‘Yes—if necessary. I should teach him to defend the 
weak and defenseless, or to share his trouble, but I would 
teach him that muscular force is to be the last resort. I have 
always admired that act in poor Byron’s life: when a child 
he saw a big boy bullying a little fellow; unable to whip the 
big boy, he came up to him, with tears running down his 
face, and said, ‘ Please, sir, won’t you let me have half ?’” 

Will The Christian Union please give an opinion on the 
question of this discussion : Is retaliation ever Christian ? 

Mazia UrpHAm Drake. 
7 E agree with mother number two. Nevertheless 
the father has a ground for his fear. There is 
a real danger lest mothers educate their children to be 
cowards. To be brave enough to fight is better than 
to be a coward; to be brave enough not to fight is 
better still. Let us understand clearly that the harm 
is not in the fighting or the not-fighting, but in that of 
which the fighting or the not-fighting is a symptom or 
a result, If a boy comes in from school with his 
clothes torn and dirty, his nose bleeding, and his eye 
black and blue, he is certainly a pitiable spectacle, and 
brings, moreover, some inconvenience to his mother. 
But that is a small matter. The evil thing is the hate 
and passion that blackened his heart when he fought, 
or the craven cowardice that made him submit to be 
bullied and beaten by one stronger than himself. And 
between the cowardice that submits and the passion 
that resents there is not much to choose. 

Combativeness and destructiveness are divine quali- 
ties—as truly divine as faith or hope, They are, per- 
haps, somewhat more liable to be misdirected ; and the 
evil effects of their misdirection are somewhat more 
apparent. But an over-sanguine hope may do a man as 
much harm as an ill-controlled passion; and in the 
history of the human race superstition, which is ill- 
educated faith, probably has done more harm than 
passion, which is il!l-directed combativeness. The 
boy who has no combativeness and destructiveness, 
no self-assertion, no power to resist, and to fight, and 
to conquer, is a very convenient boy to have in a 
family, but is a very worthless man to have in a com- 
munity. . The world needs its Luther and its Garrison 
quite as much as its Fénélon and its Thomas 4 Kempis ; 











aye! and it needs its Joshua, and its Cromwell, and 
its Washington, too. What we want to do for our 
boys is not to take combativeness and destructiveness 
out of them, but to teach them how and when to use 
these dangerous but necessary faculties. The motber 
is right; Christ is the example. But let her remember 
that no infidel eve» has ever accused Christ of coward- 
ice because he would not resist the officers in the 
garden, and bore unresentingly the insults and spit- 
ting and blows in the court-room. When there was 
occasion, he could go forth and put himself between 
the police and his disciples, that the latter might es- 
cape; or could face a mob and pass through it un- 
harmed; or could drive out the traffickers from the 
temple courts, with eyes that reminded John afterward 
of flames of fire, and with a voice that was like the 
sound of many waters. 

There is no absolute rule that can be laid down. 
There are times when the only thing a brave boy, or 
man either, can do is to cease submission or even en- 
durance, and punish the bully who cannot comprehend 
the courage that suffers long and is kind. But such 
occasions are rare. Fighting among boys is no better 
than fighting among men; though, since they are 
boys, it is more excusable. If our boys are taught 
both courage and self-control, they can be safély 
trusted to fiad out for themselves when it is right to 
‘* strike back ;” and though, doubtless, they will make 
some mistakes, they will make fewer and less serious 
mistakes than either father or mother will make for 
them if they are left to be con'rolled not by a heroic 
and well-governed spirit within, but by artificial rules 
from without. 

There are, however, two, principles —not rules — 
which are a safe guide and guard for both boy and 
man: 

** Be strong and of a good courage.” 

* Avenge not yourselves.” 








HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION. 


By Exrta Ropman Cuvron. 


T is always convenient, with a small income, to 

know how to make needed repairs without calling 

in the aid of professionals; and it is av especial con- 

venience to those who live in the country, where such 

aid is difficult to obtain even at an exorbitant price— 

whether one /ives, as Sydney Smith puts it, or on a 
village street. 

Papering a room, for instance, is a feat that may 
easily be accomplished by the ladies of the family 
without an exhausting amount of labor; and the most 
important item in this undertaking, as in most others, 
is to know how. Suitable implements should be in 
readiness beforehand ; and these consist of a papering 
board ten or twelve feet long and two feet wide, 
planed smooth; a large paste-brush; a pan of paste ; 
a pair of long shears; a light, straight-edged pole, and 
a soft brush-broom. 

The first step is to take a roll of paper and measure 
around the room to find the number of whole strips 
that will be required. These should then be cut very 
exactly, £0 that the edges will match, and laid on the 
board with the wrong side up. Some one recommends 
that, if the wall has been whitewashed (perhaps mean- 
ing whitened), it should be thoroughly swept, and 
then washed with vinegar and water. If very strong, 
the vinegar to be used in the proportion of one quart 
to three quarts of water. When the wall is dry it 
should be swept again. 

The wall is to be pasted before putting on any 
paper. Then a strip of paper should be covered with 
paste, and two feet of the lower end turned up—the 
pasted sides together—and the strip hung as quickly 
as possible. As piste expands paper and makes it 
tender, it should not be put on until the wall is ready 
to receive it. When the paper is so tender that it will 
hardly hold itself together, the upper end of a strip 
should be doubled over a smooth stick. 

It is best to begin the work at one corner of the 
room, and let the strip hang perpendicularly; as soon 
as it is in the right position the top should be stuck 
fast to the wall. It is then to be swept with the soft 
brush-broom, beginning at the tep, and sweeping 
downward and outward from the middle of the strip. 
A wad of cloth (which is often used) will sometimes 
blot the colors; but the soft broom will not. The back 
of the shears should now be run along the upper edge 
of the base or mop-board, and the Jower end of the 
paper pulled away from the wall and cut off, and 
afterward swept ou. 

When astrip does not hang quite straight it should 
be pulled from the wall by the lower end until only an 
inch or so is fast at the top. It can thew be straight- 
ened and swept on again. If there are uneven places 
in the wall, which prevent the paper frum adhering 
without blistering or wrinkling, the blisters should be 
cut through their length, and the paper can then be 
swept down flat. 

In turning a corner, it will be easier to split a strip 
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of paper #0 that the joint will come exactly in the 
corner than to attempt putting it on whole. When 
the strips are all on, the pieces around doors and 
windows can be arranged. 

Old paper can be removed quite readily by washing 
it two or three times with soap-suds; it will then peel 
off with very little trouble. New walls do not require 
pasticg before the paper is put on; but the paste 
should in all cases be applied to the paper, as the 
latter is elastic, and will not adhere until it has become 
wet. 

The paste should be made of good wheat or rye 
flour; and it is very important to keep it of the right 
consistency to have the paper adhere satisfactorily. 

Where there is a dado and frieze, these are, of course, 
put on after the other paper is dry ; and the width of 
the room, instead of the height, is measured for these 
lengths, which are joined at the corners like the other 

per. 
ag 0 cil do notusually waste their sweetness on 
the desert air of a village ; and re-covering old furni- 
ture is not more difficult, under the same conditions, 
than papering a 100m. Especially when the walls have 
been freshly papered does the covering look shabby ; 
and although the task of covering sofa and chairs 
seems formidable at first, it is easily conquered by a 
little care and forethought. 

One of the smallest and easiest chairs should be 
selected for an experiment, and the old covering taken 
off for a pattern. The new one can be cut exacily 
after this, and every line and pleat arranged asin the 
original, so that it will fit perfectly in every part. It 
should be carefuliy pinned on before fastening perma- 
nently, to get it quite smooth and right in the corners; 
and, when quite satisfactory, very small furniture 
tacks should be used to keep itin place. A narrow 
gimp makes a neat finish and hides deficiencies. 

Wonderful things can be done with ungairly rock- 
ing-chairs by having the superfluous height and rockers 
sawn off, the old cane-work cut away, and the frame 
painted with vermilion or ebonized. The bands which 
hold packages of envelopes together are often very 
pretty in color and design, and may be effectively 
pasted on the painted frame, while a few touches of 
gold here and there will make it quite gorgeous, The 


back and seat should be made of firmly stretched’ 


twine, crossing and recrossing at regular intervals ; 
on this foundation cushions of hair or ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
covered with almost anything that fancy can devise or 
expediency render desirable. These cushions can 
either be fastened to the wood-work with tacks, like 
the covering of the other chairs, or they can be finished 
with a narrow band of black velvet studded with gilt 
nails. In either case, the old ‘‘ rockers” will be trans- 
formed into ornamental pieces of furniture. 

Very pretty work-tables can be fashioned with the 
top of a round box and three or four sticks for legs, 
the wood-work to be treated as directed for chairs, and 
the legs to be crossed and inserted in the box-cover, 
which should, of course, be turned downward. A 
small wicker-basket, either painted black or gilded, 
can be fastened where the legs cross, and furnished 
with a bag if desired. A pretty satine, with a lam- 
brequin, either plain or ruffled, as deep as the wooden 
sides, makes a very suitable cover for the top; and a 
narrow band of black velvet put on with gilt-headed 
nails where the two parts join will add greatly to the 
appearance of this inexpensive and convenient little 
table. 

Ebonized book-shelves of small size—of various 
sizes, indeed, to fit into all sorts of odd spaces—can be 
made of pine wood by any carpenter, and painted by 
the owner. A background of rich figured crimson 
and gold paper, extending only as far as the shelves, 
and costing little, gives an air of peculiar elegance ; 
and the effect is heightened by scalloped strips of 
crimson morocco or enameled cloth tacked on the 
edges of the shelves with the inevitable gilt nails. A 
very respectable little library can be stowed in one of 
these home-made receptacles; and they are useful for 
all sorts of knicknacks that one never knows what to 
do with in a small room. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 





Can you give me any positive information in regard to orange- 
raising in Florida? In what part of the State, and how near town, can 
good locations be found? What is the price of the land, and the ex- 
penee of clearing it up? What are the chances of making a living un- 
til the grove wou'd come to bearing condition? Do you think Florida 
a desirable place in which to live all the year round? Could you give 
me the name of some party engaged in the business with whom I 
could correspond? I am a single man, but I wish to make a home in 
a milder climate than that of Montana or Michigan, which latter 
place I left last spring and came here to look up the sheep-raising 
business. I find ita profitable one in good locations, but such are 
rare and hard to find. The winters are severe, the mercury freezing 
frequently. There are also sudden and extreme changes. For in- 
stance, the 96th of July was quite warm during the day, but during 
the night ice formed nearly one-quarter of an inch in thickness, 





Tuesday, August 21, was the fifth successive day of extreme high 
wind, and during the forenoon a violent snowstorm prevailed, in 
many places beating down the growing grain. Snow in summer is 
not pleasant. _ Any informetion beyond my questions will be grate- 
fally received, I have some knowledge of carpenter work. 
Montana. J. G. 8. 


No useful work can be done without learning how. You 
would not expect that a man brought up on a farm could 
straightway begin a successful carcer as 8 master workman 
in carpentering without first going through an apprenticeship, 
would you? Very well. Dopot imagine that you, brought up 
at the carpenter's bench, can straightway succeed as a master 
in raising oranges, without going through your apprentice- 
ship. Perhaps you are in no danger of falling into this 
error; but it certainly is a very common one, A man who 
bas never known anything about trade imagines that he has 
only to buy some goods and sell them again in order to bea 
successful merchant; and he puts his little earnings intoa 
store, and in six months is bankrupt. A woman who bas 
bad no business experience starts out to keep a boarding- 
house, on the supposition that this is a business which does 
not need to be learned; but it is not a week before ull her 
boarders discover her mistake, and not many weeks before 
ehe discovers it herself. Do not, then, imagine that you can 
learn all about how to make a fortune, or even a living, out 
of an orange grove without first learning how by practical 
experience. No book and no other man's experience can 
serve in lieu of an experience of your own. With this gen- 
eral caution, we leave your letter to be answered by some of 
our readers who have had such experience. 





1, Will you be so kind as to mention some of the most reliable and 
practical works on painting in water-colors, in oils, and on flower 
painting, with prices given, if possible ? 

2. Can you give the price of the book noticed in the issue for 
August 16—“ Sketching fro.n Nature,” by Tristram J. Ellis? 

And oblige, F.A.C. 


1. If you wish cheap manuals, there are three sets from 
which you may choose. Winsor & Newton’s ‘‘ Books on 
Art,” which cost fifty cents each. There are twenty-five of 
these in the series, and the manuals for the special work you 
desire may be obtained separately. George Kowney & Co.'s 
** Books on Art’ is a second series, each volume of which 
costs fifty cents, and may be obtained separately. Both of 
these series can be got at William T. Comstock’s, 6 Aster 
Piace, New York, whose catalogue (page 64) contains full 
lists of the above series. Putnam's ‘ Art Hand-Books” is a 
third excellent series; each number fifty cents. There isa 
separute hand-book in this handy series on each of the topics 
you mention. If you wish more extensive and detailed 
works than these, you would do well to send for a catalogue 
of Cassell & Co.’s works, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 
which contains a Jarge list of books, ranging from $1.50 to 
#1750. The catalogue is seat free on application. For 
water-color painting, A. Penley’s text-book in the Winsor- 
Newton Series, and his ‘‘ Sketching from Nature in Water- 
Colors,” published by Cassell & Co., price $750, are ‘‘in- 
dispensable to all learners, and of much service to advanced 
practitioners.” P 

2. The book by Tristram J. Ellis is published by Macmillan 
& Co., Fourth Avenue and Twelfth Streets, New York, and 
costs ninety cents. 





1. Will you be so kind as to tell me, in your column of Hinte, 
Questions, and Experiences, what to do to cure a child of six 
years of sucking her thumb? It has been a source of great annoy- 
ance to me, and all the means of stoppirg her are without avail. She 
began three years ago, and now it ts impossible to stop her. Her 
nail is loose from the thumb from the constant wetting, and I am 
very much alarmed about it. If you could tell me some way to cure 
her of the habit I should be very grateful. 

2. Can you tell me where I can find the following hymn published? 
The first line begins thus : 

** When we ehall kneel around the golden throne on high.” 

8. Also, will you please tell me if a gir of twelve years should be 
allowed to read the ** New York Weekly ’”’? 

If you would kindly answer these questions you would oblige 

A Constant READER. 


1. The child must be induced to make an effort herself to 
overcome the habit. If some bitter drug like aloes or asa- 
fetida does not sufficiently remind her to stop the practice, 
a mitten should be put on the hand. The desire to suck the 
thumb may make her very secretive, and a continual watch 
should be kept upon her. Such a case requires firm, per- 
sistent, but not severe mauagement, and the cure will cost 
much labor and patience on the part of the parents. 

2. We do not know the hymn. 

8. No. But it will not do simply to forbid that reading, 
Sympathetically and gently turn your ‘ twelve-year-old " 
child toward better reading. Do not try to force her to read 
what is wholly uninteresting. Talk about some guod book 
in her presence, relate incidents you have read, and make 
an appetite for good reading. Do not expect her to enjoy 
what is called “solid” reading immediately. 





Would you please tell a subscriber of The Christian Union when 


Cooper Institute will open, what the-principai instructions are, and 
whom to address, as I am a candidate for admission ? and greatly 
oblige W. A. D. 


The Fsee Night-Schools of Cooper Institute include a 
Scientific or Mechanical course, and a School.of Art. The 
classes organize October 1. Applications for admission 
should be made personally to Professor Plympton, at the 
Cooper Union, on the evenings of Tuesday, Wednerday, and 
Thursday, September 18-20, and on Thursday evenings there- 
after. Applications should be made early to insure success. 





H. W. K.—We cannot identify the book you ask for, and 
do not fing it after some search through the paper, — 





Our Young Folks. 


CHARADE. 
J. 
F you will read my letters four, 
And con them wisely o’er and o'er, 

A mystic number you may see 
Which governs oft our destiny ;— 
Or so the ancient sages taught ; 
And shall we count their wisdom naught ? 


Perchance e’en now the magic sign 
Controls your fortune fair, or mine. 
But see! a foreign garb it wears, 

And unfamiliar it appears ; 

Change it to plain and homespun dress : 
In letters five its meaning guess. 


IL 
Draw now the curtains snug and close; 
Shut out the twilight gloom, 
And stir the fire till warmth and light 
Bring cheer to heart and room. 


What fancies dance in flickering flame! 
What legends, strange and old, 

Of fairy or of errant knight, 
Our dreaming senses hold! 

Let not my second fade too soon, 
Or change to somber gray : 

It glimmers faint, it dies, is gone !— 
But gives its name to holy day. 


IIL. 

Fair and soft, in glowing splendor, 

Comes my whole, with flower-deck'd train; 
Fading still, but radiant, tender, 

As a sunset after rain. 
Messenger of full fruition, 

Crown of sunny days gone by! 
*Tis the summer's benediction, 

Sweet, yet sad—we know not why. 








THE COW-TREE. 
By Mrs. Carpee. 
a6 AMMA,” said little Robbie Wood, one day, at 
the dinner-table, ‘‘ how does butter grow ?” 

“Oh, ho!” cried out his brother Harry, before 
mamma could answer; ‘‘ what a goose you are, Rob! 
butter doesn’t grow.” 

Mamma looked across the table and saw a little lip 
quivering, for Robbie hated to be laughed at. Harry 
saw it, too, and was sorry. 

‘* No matter, Rob,” said he; ‘‘ I had no business to 
laugh at you; but it was such a funny idea;” and 
Harry had hard work to keep back another shout. 

“I suppose you would think it was very funny,” 
said mamma, putting some milk into her cup of tea, 
‘* if I told you that there is a country where the people 
get milk from trees.” 

The great tears in Robbie’s eyes forgot to roll out, 
and Harry stared at his mother to see if she was 
joking. 

** It is true,” said she. 

‘‘Now, mamma,” said Harry, in a very coaxing 
tone, ‘‘ you are going to tell us about it, aren’t you? 
It will make such a splendid story.” 

‘*T haven’t time now,” mamma said; ‘ but come to 
me after supper and you shall hear it.” 

The boys went out to play that afternoon, and per- 
haps you think they forgot all about the story; but 
they didn’t do any such thing, and just as soon as sup- 
per was over, and mamma had taken her sewing and 
sat down to the table, the boys brought their chairs 
and sat down in front of her. 

** Now, mamma, for the story.” 

** Well,” began mamma. Someway or other all 
mamma’s stories began 'with ‘‘well.” The boys had 
learned to like it very much. It was like smelling hot 
ginger-bread when they went into the kitchen; they 
alweys knew then that mamma would give them apiece. 
So when mamma began a story with ‘‘ well,” they knew 
something nice was coming. 

‘¢ Well,” said mamma, “‘ far away from here—so far 
away from that people go in ships, tossing up and 
down on the waves—” 

“That must be greatfun. I’d like to go,” said Harry. 

** Don’t talk, Harry,” said Robbie, with his eyes on 
mamma's face. 

‘*—So far away,” continued mamma, “that very 
few travelers go there, there is a country very differ- 
ent from ours. There is never any cold weather, never 
any snow or ice. There are wonderful things there. 
The fishes are of lovely colors, blue and yellow and 
orange and red ; you can see them shining far down in 
the clear water. There are sharks, and alligators, ang 
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‘*Don’t they eat people sometimes?” asked Harry. 

‘¢ Sometimes,” said mamma. 

Rob looked frightened, and mamma hurried on. 

But the birds are even more beautiful than the 
fishes; some of them are as white as snow, and some 
of them are as pink as Baby’s cheeks, and some of 
them have bright red wings; some of them are green 
and gold, with lovely drooping tail-feathers a yard 
long. One of them has acry that sounds just like a 
child in trouble—it would make you sad to hear it; 
and there is one that has a spur as sharp as steel under 
his wing, so he can fight his enemies. There are a 
great many gay little humming-birds that fly in and 
out among the trees, and everywhere green and pur- 
ple dragon-flies dart about in the bushes. 

‘‘ But the plants and trees are the most wonderful of 
all. There is a flower called the fever. flower, because 
at certain times in the day it gives out heat; and there 
is a plant called the pitcher-plant, because its leaves 
are folded up into little green pitchers that hold water. 
One of the plants has a very big flower that just be- 
fore it blossoms looks like a swan held by its bill, but 
when it is all open it turns into a liberty-cap with a 
violet lining. The vines climb ’way up to the tops of 
the tall trees and blossom there; and ferns, that grow 
close to the ground here, grow there till they are as 
high as trees. You would like to go to walk there and 
see the strange trees: coffee-trees, with shining ever- 
green leaves, and little white flowers, very sweet to 
smell; cocoa-trees, very tall and straight, with a clus- 
ter of leaves at the top—great leaves twenty feet long ; 
and orange-trees, with leaves and blossoms and green 
and ripe oranges all on the tree at once, But I think 
you would like best of all to see the cow-tree—only 
you would have to climb up very high, for it likes to 
live on high places.” 

** | wouldn’t mind that,” said Robbie; ‘‘Ican climb.” 

‘¢Guess you would get tired,” said Harry. 

“No, I woulda’t, either,” said Robbie. ‘‘ Would I, 
mamma?” 

‘“‘If you lived down in the valley, it would be a 
long walk,” saidmamma; “ for these trees grow ’way 
up on the sides of the mountains. Sometimes it 
doesn’t rain in that part of the country for weeks, and 
weeks, and months, and the leaves droop, and the poor 
cow-trees look as if they were dead; but if you were 
to cut a little place in the trunk of one of them, what 
do you think would come out? Nice, sweet milk!” 

‘Is it just like cow’s milk ?” asked Harry. 

“Not just exactly like it,” said mamma, ‘‘ but almost 
like it, and just as good to drink. You would think 
so if you could see the little-boys and girls there drink 
it. The milk runs fastest at sunrise, and so when the 
sun rises over the mountains the people come, men, 
and women, and children, with their bowls in their 
hands, to get the milk. They only have to hold the 
bowl close to the tree, and the little white stream soon 
fills it. If they like, they can set it away when they 
get home, and in a little while it will turn thick like 
cream.” 

‘¢ What a wonderful tree!” said Robbie. 
look like any common tree?” 

‘‘Yes,” said mamma; “only it is very tall—a great 
deal taller than any of the trees here. It has beautiful 
dark-green leaves, pointed at the end, and longer than 
my hand; and tiny little flowers, and small, round 
fruit with a little leaf on the top like a cap.” 

‘But, mamma,” said Harry, ‘you haven’t told us 
where the country is where all these strange things are.” 

‘‘ Iv’s among the Cordilleras, on the coast of Caracas,” 
answered mamma. 

tBut I don’t know any better now,” said Harry, ‘‘I 
never heard of that place before.” 

‘I kuow it,” said mamma, smiling; ‘‘but you can 
take papa’s big atlas to-morrow and find it.” 

‘Oh, please tell us now,” begged Robbie. 

But mamma only shook her head and smiled again, 

‘That's just like you, mamma,” said Harry. ‘‘ You 
always leave something for us to find out for ourselves, 
and I like it, Rob and I will have a good time to-mor- 
row hunting up that place.” 

‘Very well,” said mamma. 
little men.” 


** Does it 


** Now scamper to bed, 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HAT a packing of trunks and rushing for 
boats and trains there has been these Septem- 
ber weeks, and how busy you all are getting settled 
at home and in school! Most people think it takes 
boys and girls a good while to “get over vacation,” 
and teachers find it hard to keep the scholars in any 
kind of order the first few days after holidays. I 
heard a ‘teacher say once, ‘‘I have to waste a little 
time at the opening of every term in establishing my 
authority.” Scholars seem to think that teachers are 
a kind of enemy who is invading their country, and 
whom they must drive out if posgible, and in almost 
all achools there are pupils who do not give up a vige 





orous defense all the school year. Even college boys— 
I should call them young men, but they do behave 20 
much like small boys—talk and act as if the President 
and all the faculty were a set of cheats and robbers 
trying, for their own benefit, to get something out of the 
boys. So the “boys” congratulate themselves if they 
can ‘‘cut”’ a recitation and get excused from a lecture. 
Every time a young man or a young woman at college 
or seminary, every time a boy or a girl at school, 
evades a lessson, cheats about a recitation, fails to 
get all the help a teacher can give, ‘‘ cuts” a lecture— 
just so often the pupil is cheated and robbed by him- 
self. The school is a pump by means of which the 
pupil can draw from the unfailing well of truth and 
knowledge. It is a pump which every one must use 
for himself, Kaoowledge cannot be forced into an un- 
willing pupil. 

Let us see this year what progress we can make, 
and how eagerly and faithfully we can go to our les- 
sons. We are all in a kind of school, and, if we do not 
sit at desks and study from spelling-books, we have 
each day our lessons. Who of us are to be the best 
scholars this year? And remember that, however we 
may deceive the under.teachers, there is a Head 
Master over all whose clear sight sees what we really 
are, not what we pretend to be; and the final marks in 
our tchool will be made by Him. I am glad, for, if he 
sees all the wrong we do, he sees and approves when 
we try to do right, even though we succeed poorly. He 
is kind and loving, just as well as wise. 


Fort Puiain, N. Y. 





Dear Aunt Patience; 

In the winter I gave you a few jottings from my diary written the 
preceding spriag and summer in Maine, Here are a few more, writ- 
ten on Long Island, near the shore of Lower New York Bay, during 
the autumn, They may be of interest to the cousins. 

The friends with whom I lived are a young English gentleman and 
his wife and three sweet little children. Mr. W—— is an artist and 
poet by temperament, an artist by education, and now a wood-sn- 
graver for The Century Company; he and his wife, literarily and 
religiously, are charming friends, and their litule sons and daughter 
are as interesting as children can be, We had numerous valued 
friends in the community. 

September 24.—Mr. W. and I walked to the beach ; stood watching 
the waves some time ; could see Forts Hamilton, Dodsworth, and La- 
fayette, and also Staten Island. We walked to Bath, which has 
pretty villas, and returned home enjoying a magnificent sky. 

October 1.—Mr. W——’s family and I walked to the Town Hall, near 
which, from an eminence, we viewed Fort Hamilton village, the Fort 
iteclf, the Bay, Fort Lafayette, Sandy Hook, Coney Island, etc. 

October 4,—I got up early to see the comet. It is in the southeast, 
and nearthesun. Phenomenally (a hard word for young folks), it is, 
I jadge, three times the size of the largest of those of 1881. As 
measured by my pencil held at arm’s length, it covered as many de- 
grees as the cup of the ‘ big Dipper’? measured diagonally, It is 
splendid. The other day I strolled in Greenwood Cemetery for the 
first time. The ** Plateau ’’ is superb, * Valley Path ”’ is lovely. I 
counted eighty goldfish in a lake, and there were more. I watched 
two gray equirreis. What thousands and thousands lie beneath 
these charming grounds, alike etill—indeed, equally poor and helpless 
pow! A dead Jeveler is Death. 

October 9.—The comet has lengthened. I saw it and the * Dipper” 
at the same time. The former covers as many degrees as a straight 
line from the endjof the Dipper’s handle to where it joins the cup 
(including four stars). By thie measurement I can compare it with 
future comets. This is Krui’s, 

Long Island sunsets are glorious! A gorgeous, fretted, old-gold 
sunset this evening, one unlike anything I remember. 

Octobor 24.—After dinner, friends and I took a walk to Fort Hamil- 
tov, On the beach, io returning, we gathered sea-spiders, razor- 
oysters, and other curiosities. 

October 19.—-B y! arainy day in the country, with its misty 
landscapes. 

October 20.—Mr. W—— and I took our constitutional upon the 
beach. I gathered many sbelis. What delicate ferms and what 
exquisite, radiant tints of silver andamber and gold! (The next day 
all of the family went upon the same absorviag pursuit.) Venus 
biazes magvificently these nights, and Saturn, now an evening star, 
is unusually bright. 

October 27,—We were not successful in our search for shells to-day, 
but { found an entire and perfect specimen of the king-crab. It 
measures nine and thiee-quarter iaches in length without the tail, 
which is six icches long; the shell is seven and five-eighth inches 
broad. We saw a number of live skates on shore, washed out by 
the tide. They are disagreeable to the eye. 

November 1,—Not working to-day, I decided on a walk to Coney 
Island. The morning was bright; some fog lingering. My sense of 
beauty, never asleep, I think, has been stimulatea by the companion- 
ship ef Mr. W. It drinks in large draughts of the loveliness which 
overspreads the landscape. Deep reds, rich browns, bright greens; 
all softened and subdued by the atmosphere. When in sight of 
Coney Island, I found the air so strong that, having no overcoat, I 
turned about. I tried to sketch a cow which was frightened by a 
distant, seemingly approaching locomotive. She gave me some 
attitudes which would have delighted tbe heart of Landseer, but I 
was not quick enough for her movements. I captured a moth, a per- 
fect beauty. The walk did me good.._—The view on the beach this 
evening was fit for Byron’s verse, The water was like silver. The 
sun was a bail of fire, and a broad, solid band of gold extended 
from him to us across the calm surface. Beautifal purples in the 
sky. 

November 15.—Though not much cold weather has intervened 
since summer, yet the mildness of the atmosphere, the genial sun, 
the haze upon tne Jand, the subdued, sweet tones of the landscape, 
and the lateness of the season, entities this to be called, I think, a 
representative Indian Sammer day. 

November 23.—Indian Summer continues, 

November 26.—First snow-fall. Except a little frost-like snow 
one morning, our first fall came this afiernoon. We had two or 
three inches, which seemed quite like winter. Affectionately, 

Your nephew, W. P. W. 
One of the uses of a diary is that by it we can com- 
pare one season with another, and in that way learn 
how nature does her work from year to year. And 
reading the journal of another recalls our own experi. 


ence at the same time apd in similar circumstances, 











We can think of some laughable experiences in trying 
to see the comet. Did you measure it with your pen- 
cil? Perhaps some of you may not know how con- 
venient a way there is to measure ‘distant objects. 
Hold a pencil out at arm’s length—to insure its 
always being the same distance from the eye—and, 
closing one eye, mark carefully with your finger the 
height or breadth of some building. Try another 
about as far away, and you will be able to judge of 
the comparative size of the two, 





Kineston, Ind., July 24 2. 
Dear Aunt Patience: esteem 


I thank you for that pretty card yousent me. It has been a long 
time since I have written to you. My consin Libbie is visiting me. 
We had threshers on Saturday, and Monday Libbie D— fell off 
of the straw-stack and nearly smothered. My birthday will be in 
August ; I will be eight years old. You said, in answer to my other 
letter, that my letter was very good fora first one, and thonght I 
hadhad practice before. But I composed it myself. I hope my ten 
cents did some good. I was surprised to find my letter in the last 
Christian Union, for I had not thonght it would be printed. 

Your loving niece, Beserz D. 

I suspect many of the cousins do not know what it 
is to have the “‘threshers” come. Ona large prairie- 
farm in Illinois I once saw the threshers at work; how 
many men and horses there were with the great 
machine I do not not now remember, but I know the 
farmer’s wife was busy enough feeding the hungry 
men, and that the busy scene was one I shall never 
forget. All the neighbors were in a hurry for the 
threshers, and 80 they worked not only all day, but late 
into the moonlight night. There were no barns into 
which the grain could be stored after the threshing, 
but it was put into sacks and carted immediately tothe 
railroad to be sent to mill. 
praye , Watruam, August 26, 1893. 

1 got your Christmas card all right, and I am sorry I did not write 
any sooner, Ieaw about Helen L P.’s hens. I wonder if they got 
stolen? My brother had from fifteen to twenty hens stolen. They 
got into the hen-house by a window about five feet high. l have been 
tothe beach twice and to three parties this vacation. I will scnd 
ten cents to help some little boy or girl to go out West. 

Your loving nephew, Frepprz 8. 

I suppose you mean the thieves got into the window. 
It is quite discouraging to lose hens in that way. A 
bright little terrier dog would be a good thing to keep 
in a hen-house where thieves are likely to come. If 
he could not subdue the robbers, he and the hens to- 
gether would probably make noise enough to frighten 
the rascals away or bring help. 











Affectionately, Aont Patienog. 
OHABITY’S REPORT. 
Previously acknow! 44 $628 71 
M. 8. B. xy + no. « rin Gan Ss; Bian 5 00 
Mollie Orr ; ° ‘ e * — 60 
Bessie May Young and her Mamma 5 00 
Total $639 21 
PUZZLES. 
CHARADE, 


My first is an animal spry; 

My second is the same ; 

My whole is a species of deer : 
Now try and flod out his name. 


Wit1 A. Merrs, 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


1, A genus of trees between the palms and ferns. 2. An open 
paesage through a wood. 8. A measure for cowries. 4, Father of 
Terah. 5. Aspot. 6. A purchaser. Whole, an old name for China. 

Hortense Havenron. 
DIAMOND, 

1, A letter. 2, Ananimal. 8. A kind of fruit. 4. An animal. 5. 

A letter. Hasry R. Barter. 
RHOMBOID, 

1. A habitation. 2. A salatation in the East. 3. Minute openings 
4. Toimpede. 5, A su!pburet. 

Down: 1, Aletter. 2, A copjanction. 8. Ashort sleep. 4. A bitter 
plum. 5. A plowed field, 6. To measure. 7. To dip. 8. A parent. 
9. A letter. 

SQUARE WORD. 


1, Part of a window. 2. A French word signifying * bitter.” 
8. A rivor in Russia, 4. Fixed points of time. GO. W. K. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
1, A blunt sword ; one who defeats. 2. To tear; to reetore, 3. 
To throw; a beaver. 4. A gate; strong beer. 5. A proverb; one who 


cleaves, 
HIDDEN BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, 
Brother Eugene, sister left it for you, 
The schooner “ Echo” seaward sails, 
What number, Sarab, shall I write 7 
He was so bad I—ah, well, I jast left him. 
ln the early dawn a bumming-bird flew among the flowers. 
A most beautifal and interestiog paper is Toe Christian Union. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES UF AUGUST 30. 
Riddle.—Tongue—of land ; of a shoe; of a wagon. 


Ohildhood creeps but slowly; 
Youth more swift goes past; 

Manhood rushes madly; 
And old age holds us fast. 

Compound Acrostic, Rnhomboid. 
FLAW TIOAL 
ABLE BOREL 
RBILtL RIPEN 
EVIL DAMON 

SBS ETCOWN 


A 1M Wiscon =e 
—— Bent pryignd, ein, Arkansas, Nebraska, (oloradg, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


LD Art. (J.W. Bouton & C’.) The second quarterly 
volume of this famous French publication ia some 
respects exceeds any recent number that bas preceded 
it. For instance, Mile. Lucie Coutout’s remarkably 
fine reproduction of Emile Renard’s “La Grand- 
Mére,” in the Luxembourg, is one of the choicest 
etchings that has appeared for a long time, having re- 
ceived a medal at the late Salon. Mile. Coutour is a 
young women whose schievements with the etcher’s 
needle have lately brought her into very great prom- 
inence in Parisian art circles. Another charming plate 
is Louis Ruet’s etching of Maurice Leloer’s ‘Le Der- 
niere Garbe.” It is a piece of work full of delicate 
and artistic effects. There are numerous portrait 
etchings. of which the more importaat are Bichard’s 
plate after Chardin’s portrait of himself ; Lucas’s plate 
of Amberger’s portrait of a German gentleman; Bou- 
court’s plate of Calcar’s portrait in the Louvre of 
Andreas Vesales ; and Champollion’s reproduction of 
Mile. Louise Alemma’s portraits of two favorite 
actresses of the Comedie Frav¢aise, whom she portrays 
as Spring and Summer. Rajon, for whose work we 
always Jook with interest, has in this volume only a 
dainty reproduction of Fencl.ére’s group, ** The Toilet 
of Venus,” the original of which is in ivory and gold. 
The crayons and pen-and-ink drawings reproduced in 
this volume are also of great interest, while the reading 
matter consists of carefully written papers on the most 
varied art topics, ranging from the origin of the arts 
of antiquity to critical notices of the Salon of 1883. 
Among the latter are reproductions of crayon studies 
made by Jules Lefebvre for the figure in his picture of 
Payché at the S:lon of 1883 Taey are delightful sug- 
gestions of the beautifal finished picture, and have in. 
terest alike for artist and amateur. We have spoken 
of barely a fourth of all the literary and artistic treas- 
ure contained in the present volume, but a detailed in- 
dex of its contents would be a bore to those not inter- 
ested, and an aggravation to those who are, but cannot 
possess the volume; and thus we refrain from further 
enumeration, with a brief word of praise for Habert- 
Dys’s most dainty and charming fancy, as shown in 
his designs for marginal decoration and for head and 


tail pieces. 


It has transpired during the week that to the list of 
foreign artists who bave lately visited our shores the 
name of Bastien-Lcepsge is to be added. His picture 
of “Joan of Arc,” which two years ago created so 
much discussion in art circles of New York and Bos- 
ton, has made his name a familiar one to the American 
public, and it is not conjecturable that he will re- 
ceive aught but a warm welcome when he arrives here 
in November. He was born at Damvilliers, in France, 
and is still a young man, whose talent, popularity, and 
unconventionality are great. Among his chief works 
are ‘“‘Les Foins” (the Haymakers), with which he 
made a mark at the Salon of 1878; “The Potato 
Gatherers ;” “‘Joan of Arc;” ‘‘The Beggar;” ‘The 
Woodcutter ;” “Love in the Village.” He is a great 
admirer of Millet and Corot, and is called by some 
critics the most promising artist of the rising French 
school, He will pass much of his time in B ston, 
where he has orders for a number of portraite.——A 
critic in a recent number of the New York *‘ Tribune,” 
who, from the candid expression of opinion, we opine 
to be Mr. Clarence Cook, slashes right and left at the 
foreign pictures in the International Erhibition now 
open in Boston. The art of England, says he, is not 
illustrated at a)l Germany and Austria are imper- 
fectly represented by a few hard and metallic pictures 
of hunting life by Defregger, and a beggarly array of 
unimportant canvases; Belgium and Spain have no 
representation whatever; France is represented by 
little that is of signal merit, and not much that is 
above commonplace. The principal paintings are 
interesting as illustrative of a phase of art that has 
been generally outlawed in France, and owes what- 
ever small degree of attention it has received to its 
ecc2ntricity, continues this irate critic, and then 
** goes” for individual works in a fashion that is as 
amusing as it is probably just. — Munkacsky’s 
picture, “Christ before Pilate,” has met with a 
wonderful reception in Manchester, Eagland, no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty thousand peo- 
ple haviog seen it within the space of a few weeks. 
——The Annus! Worcester County (Mass.) Musical 
Association will hold its twenty-sixth festival from the 
24:h to the 28th of September. The list of artists and 
of works to be produced.is large and very attractive, 
and, in the absenee of much genuine music just now 
in New York, makes one wish the New Eagland city 
was not quite so far away.—For the benefit of ow 
piano-playing readers we quote the following interest- 
ing information : 


An Armepian mechanic named Oonik Erghanian has 


invented ‘s very neatly planned lijtle machine for turning 
over the leaves of music-books.' It is described as applica~ 








ble to the ordinary music-desk, and is worked by a treadle, 
one movement ot the foot being sufficient to turn the leaf 
over smoothly and silently, without any interruption to the 
performer. The mechaniem iseaid to be simple, inexpensive, 
and not liable to be put out of order, and the invention bas 
been patented in England apd in several other European 
£ ountries.”— [Pall Mall Gazette. 


Boks and Authors. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK.! 

This little pamphlet of eighty pages is a most amaz- 
ing and rousing book. We have not been so affected 
by printed or oral utterances since we heard a notori- 
ous traveler and writer tell how he had discovered and 
traversed the plantation of Job in the land of Uz, and 
cap the climax of sensationalism by taking out of his 
vest-pocket a piece of Lot’s wife and holding it up 
before the petrified audience in whose presence he was 
lecturing! The first amazing feature about the book 
occurs in connection with its quotations from Script- 
ure. The very first passage quoted from St. Paul is 
an unpardonable blunder or more unpardonable per- 
version: Dr. Townsend selects the Apostle as his 
foremost witness, and proceeds to state the testimony 
which he gives as to the deity of Christ, citing the 
utterance of Paulin 1 Timothy vi., 15: ‘The blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” This Dr. Townsend declares to be an 
‘‘ impressive ” instance of the ascription by Paul of one 
of the titles of Deity to Christ. Ifthe reader will turn 
to the place, he will see for himself that this phrase is 
used of the Almighty in contradistinction from the 
Lord Jesus. It is the title of Him ‘“ who only hath 
immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable, whom 
no man hath seen, nor can see,” No one who reads the 
Eoglish version with a moment’s care can mistake the 
Apostle’s meaniog. And the author cannot be excused 
on the ground that, in the haste of composition, ‘he 
misused the passage; for in his book, ‘‘The God. 
Man,” published ten years ago, is to be found on page 
281 the very same misuse of the phrase employed 
above. The Doctor has had all these years to meditate 
on the matter, and yet repeats the same blunder. In 
the next point Dr. Townsend says: ‘ Paul also repre- 
sents Christ as the Jehovah of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation.” Two passages are cited as proof. One is 
chosen from 1 Cor. viii, 6: ‘‘To us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him ; and one Lord (Jehovab], Jesus Christ, by whom 
are al] things, and we by him.” At the foot of the page 
is a note as follows: ‘‘The word here translated Lord 
is the same word which in the Septuagint is translated 
Jehovah.” It is hardly necessary to comment on such 
a carelessly expressed sentence, nor to observe that the 
word Jehovah does not occur, as Dr Townsend says it 
does, in the Septuagint at all. What he means to say 
is, perhaps, to be made out after some study; but his 
intimation that the term Lord, in all cases, when applied 
by Paul to Christ, or in the above instance even, is a 
synonym of Jehovah, is quite unwarranted. The other 
passage quoted to show that the Apostle represents 
Christas the Jehovah of the Old Testament dispensation 
is the difficult one written in 1 Cor. x., 1-4: “‘ They 
drank of that spiritual Rock which followed them : and 
that Rock was Christ.” But surely Paul does not say, 
‘* That Rock was Jehovah.” Why put into his words 
& meaning not naturally to be found there? A still 
more remarkable statement of Pauline Christology is 
the following: ‘‘ According to Paul’s Christology, the 
voice attended by the flame in the bush not burned; 
the mysterious visitor whom Abraham entertained, 
and to whom he prayed; the angel of the Lord with 
whom Jacob wrestled and prevailed, gaining the title 
Prince; the form of the fourth that stood in the blaz- 
ing furnace with the three trusty followers of God, and 
whose appearance the king declared to be like that of 
the Son of God; the angel of the covenant . . .—was 
in every instance the same Being, the same Ohrist of 
God, the Logor, the Son, whose mission it was to man- 
itest to man the otherwise invisible Father.” Coming 
from a professor, a teacher of teachers, a life-long 
student of the Bible, this ‘unqualified and emphatic 
representation of what St. Paul is declared to teach 
ought to have weight—except for the fact that it is 
not true. From the beginning of his writings to the 
end of them Paul makes not the slightest allusion to 
any of the above incidents of Old Testament history. 
Notin a single instance does he even intimate what 
Dr. Townsend says he teaches in all the cases men. 
tioned! Not one of these circumstances, characters, 
or persons enters at all into “ Paul’s Christology.” He 











makes no use of these events in any connection what- 
ever. And yet our author in his “‘ Text-Book,” writing 
in the capacity of a teacher, and professing to interpret 
the writings of St. Paul, makes the Apostle afford an 
authoritative inverpretation to the” Old Testament 
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which he nowhere taught. We are not now concerned 
with the truth or the falsity of the doctrine which Dr. 
Townsend is endeavoring to sustain. It is needless to 
say to our readers that we believe that the doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ is a Bible doctrine ; and we 
further think that the supposition that every divine 
appearance in the Old Testament was an appearance 
of the one Mediator between God and man, Jesus 
Christ, and not of the Father whom no man hath 
seen Or can see, is a not unreasonable hypothesis; 
but one of the most effective ways of producing dis- 
belief in a divine truth is to bring to its support pal- 
pably false interpretations of Scripture and pa)pably 
illogical deductions from them. 

But this remarkable little pampblet does even more 
than this. It summons (page 22) an unquestioned 
forgery to support its thesis. ‘The author has just 
been quoting the testimonies uttered in the gospels con- 
cerning Christ. He cites, among other utterances, 
those of Nicodemus, the Roman centurion, Jairus, 
Pilate, and the wife of Pilate. Then he goes on to 
say: “In the same class with these confessions is 
that of the Consul Lentulus, a member of a celebrated 
patrician family of Rome. In an epistle claimed to be 
sent to the Roman Senate he says: ‘ There appeared 
in these days a man of great virtue, named Jesus 
Christ, who is yet among us; of the Gentiles accepted 
for a prophet -f truth; but his disciples call him the 
Son of God. He raiseth the dead, and cureth all man- 
ner of disease.’” ‘The author might just as well have 
quoted from those reputable chroniclers of history, 
Baron Roorbach and Baron Munchausen, as to have 
cited this passage from a letter which everybody who 
has any authority in the matter—except believers in 
the fables of Romanism—has pronounced to be spuri- 
ous. The author of this little pamphlet could hardly 
have copied the sentences which he uses from this so- 
called letter without finding on the very same page 
with the letter the verdict of the best scholars that 
the ‘‘ epistle” has no historical basis whatever. It 
was probably composed by some monk in the four- 
teenth century. Dr. Edward Robinson, than whom 
there is no higher authority in such matters, traversed 
the whole question and declared that there is ‘* no ex- 
ternal evidence whatever in favor of its authenticity ;” 
while against its authenticity are unanswerable and 
explicit and overwhelming arguments. And yet, in 
the face of these facts, this forgery of the Middle Ages, 
this fiction of a “‘pious monk,” this fabled description of 
our Lord, composed under an assumed name ages after 
Christ was on the earth, this counterfeit ‘‘ epistle,” is 
dragged out from its place in the apocryphal literature 
of Romanism and offered to us as belonging “in the 
same class with the confessions” made concerning 
Christ in the gospels! 

We know not where to match the statements in this 
book, unless it be in one passage from the same author 
in another of his books, where, in treating of the 
career of Judas Iscariot, he declares that the traitor, in 
despair on account of his sin, went out to the fields in 
whicb, in a real-estate speculation, he had been invest- 
ing his money stolen from the purse which he car- 
ried; that, overwhelmed here by remorse, he un- 
fastened the strap by which he carried the purse, 
used it as a noose for his suicidal purposes, and 
that the strap, worn thin by long usage, broke, and 
the apostate thereby fell down the precipice and was 
mangled! ‘ 

It is more than unfortunate when such illustrations 
of the way not to read the Scriptures are put forth 
under the name of a reverend professor of divinity, 
and with the honored imprint of Chautauqua upon the 
publication. It not only casts doubt over all the writ- 
ings of the author—and he has done too good service 
in Christian literature heretofore to allow his name to 
be thus injured—but on all the productions of ‘this 
class, leading the skeptic to doubt whether there is 
apy truth in theological apologetics, and the literary 
critic to question whether there is any trustworthiness 
in the popular literature which Chautauqua is furnish- 
ing. Both doubts are unjust; but they are not uncom- 
mon, and they find their excuse, though not their 
justification, in such books as the one before us. We 
hope to see Dr. Townsend withdraw this book from 
circulation long enough to correct these unpardonable 
errors in what is in other respects a useful compendium 
of testimonies to the character of Christ, and Chautau- 
qua exercise a closer editorial supervision over its 
future publications than it seems to have done in this 
case. Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


The end of the summer season ie indicated by the in- 
coming tide of books which the publishers are sending 
out from their presses, of which we make brief mention, 

our readers fuller notices at an early date. D. 

Appleton & Uo. publish an admirable primer on ‘: Medisval 
Civilization,” by Professor G. B. Adams, which outlines 
very clearly the features in the European development of the 
——* c vans odet ·Neens Greek’ Fathers; by the’ 
Jackson, is’ little hatid-book whieh’ wilt be’ 
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very servicable to students of church history; the latest ad- 
dition to the Home Series is the ‘‘Home Library,” by 
Arthur Penn, which gives suggestions as tothe furnishing and 
care of a library in the house ; *‘ Conflict in Nature and Life” 
is a sem\-religious work covering one of the most interesting 
fields of thought and observation. ——James R. Osgood & Co. 
issue Henry James’s ‘‘ Daisy Miller” as a comedy in three 
acts. This bas already appeared in the ‘* Atlantic Monthly,” 
aud most readers have found the comedy far less entertain- 
ing and artistic than the original sketch._—-Lee & Shepard 
add to their long list of books for boys, ‘* Fore and Aft,” by 
Robert D Dickinson, the title of which sufficiently explains 
its character.——E. P. Dutton & Co. republish the English 
biography of Professor &. H. Palmer, by Walter Besant. 
The extraordinary and dramatic life of this Oriental scholar, 
his strange and terrible death, have already been described in 
these columns; this biography, though by no means a model 
in point of literary quality, is as entertaining as a novel.— 
Harper & Brothers add to their English Men of Letters Series 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Sheridan,” an extremely entertaining ac- 
count of oné of the most brilliant and fascinating men of 
letters whom England has produced; as a biography the 
book does not furnish the ideal life of the dramatist, poli- 
tician, and wit, but no one can deny it the possession of a 
singular literary interest; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” Mr. Blackmore's 
poble romance, is very properly issued in the Library Edition ; 
Profeesor R. T. Ely’s ‘French and German Socialism in 
Modern Times” is a thoughtful book on a timely topic, and 
ought to receive a wide reading. ——James Pott adds to his 
many books of excellent literary and religious quality, Henry 
Drummond's “ Natural Law in the Spiritaal World.”—— 
The Awerican Tract Society have been fortunate enough to 
secure from Mrs. Amelia E. Barr two volumes of Scotch 
sketches, full of her natural pathos and vivid characterization, 
qualities with which readers of ‘Tue Christian Union are al- 
_ ready familiar.—Lee & Shepard issue in attractive form 
George Culvert’s poem * Sibyl.”———Macmillan & Co. pub- 
lish W. C. Proctro’s admirable ‘‘ Life of Handel,” a book 
which has been received with great favor by musical people 
abroad; ‘‘The Folk-Lore of Bengal,” by the Rev. Lal 
Behari Day, is a valuable addition to the rapidly growing 
and perennially interesting stories of the people.—— 
Moses King, the enterprising publisher of Cambridge, 
Mass., sends out bis ‘' Dictionary of Boston,” full of 
interesting facts aboat that most interesting of cities: 
——Cupples, Upham & Co. (Boston) are the fortu- 
nate publishers of the ‘‘ Art Catalogue” of the New Eng- 
Ja.d Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ [astitute, one of the 
most beautiful publications of the kind which has ever been 
issued in this coustry.——Thomas Whittaker (New York), 
sends us a bundle of books of a religious character: ‘‘ The 
Architecture, History, and Symbolism of English Cathe- 
drals,” by E. W. Boyd, a little manual full of information 
touching the noble structures of England ; ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
Lord's Prayer,” by the Rev. Francis Washburn; ‘ Fature 
Punishment,” by the Rev. Randolph McKim; ‘' Pauline 
Charity,” by the Rev. Joseph Cross.——G. P. Patnam’s Sons 
(New York) add to their series of timely books on the 
Topics of the Times, a number of essays entitled ‘* Questions 
of Belief ;” they also issue two novels, ‘‘ The Diothas,” by 
Iemar Thiusen, avd ‘‘A Rightéous Apostate,” by Clara 
Lanza.——Charles Scribner's Sons republish in a handsome 
new edition the Rev. Selah Merrill’s work, ‘‘ East.of the 
Jordan ;” “‘ The Story of Roland,” by Jamer Baldwin, recalls 
that writer’s admirable treatment of the ‘Story of Sieg- 
fried’ last winter; W. F. Parker's ‘ Recollections of a 
Naval Officer” contains much matter of a dramatic and in- 
teresting character; Jules Verne’s ‘‘Godfrey Morgan: a 
California Mystery,” is one of those astonishing romances 
which this clever Frenchman seems to be able to create in 
unlimited quantities; ‘‘The Reveries of # Bachelor” aud 
‘Seven Stories, with Basement and Attic,” are the first 
two volumes of a new edition of Donald Mitchell's 
complete works. They are extremely attractive in form, 
and ought to greatly widen the circle of readers which 
this delightful writer long ago made for himself. ——William 
Gotteberger (New York), taking advantage of the near 
appearance of the great English actor, Henry Irving, in this 
coustry, publishes a short account of bis public life.——Henry 
Holt & Co. add to the 2 of J. A. Symonds’s fasci- 
ating works “ Italian By-ways,” a charming volume of travel, 

fall of keen observation and brilliant description ——Fank & 
Wagnalls send us ‘ Butler’s Bible Work,” Vol. I., cover- 
ing the four gospels, and well supplied with maps and illus- 
trations ; Hoppin’s ‘‘ Homelitics,” a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive work by the well-known Yele professor; Joseph 
Parker’s ‘‘ Servant of All,” being the second volume of the 
author’s series on the ‘* Inner Life of Christ,” as recorded in 
the Gospel of Matthew’; and the Rev. J. 8. Van Dyke’s 

‘‘From Gloom to Gladness,” a popular exposition of the 
Book of E<ther.—Joel A. Miner, Ann Harvor, Mich., issues 

‘*A New [ndex Rerum,” designed for students and profes- 
sional men, and so arranged as to reduce to @ minimum the 
labor of indexing and of classifying all indexed subjects. 





Land and Labor in the United States. By Will'am God- 
win Moody. (New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons.) The 
author of this book injures his cause by the very intendity of 
his convictions and the consequent one-sidedness of his advo- 
cacy. For example, on page 14 we find the following ex- 
traordinary statement: ‘‘ No inventor has as yet succeeded 
ja inventing or discovering a new want, he can only minir- 
ter to those already existing; and all talk about creating 
new wants and new industries to employ the unemployed is 
absurd, unless we can steal the power of the Infinite.” We 
are unable to comprehend this. Did not the invention of the 
printing-prees practically invent a whole congeries of new 
wants and new employ ments ; Hae igs aig typo 
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consequently for mining, because it created a new use for 
fuel, which before had served only the purpose of het, but 
henceforth was to serve the purposes of power? The whole 
h story of the growth of civilization has been nothing but this, 
the stimulation of new wants and the coneequent creation of 
new industries to supply them. There areten thousand things 
to-day that are necessaries in the poorest American cabin that 
were utterly unknown to the American savage. This ex- 
traordinary statement is only part of the equally extraordi- 
nary argument to prove that the introduction of machinery 
has injured the laborer, in face of the fact that the countries 
and the epochs in which there has been the least machinery 
have been those in which the laborer has been in the worst 
condition. When the reader is confronted with such falla- 
cies as these upon the very threshold of the book, he reads 
with a feeling of incredulity the appalling figures which are 
given in the succeeding chapters, and with a feeling of still 
greater suspicion the remedies proposed for the present and 
prospective labor difficulties. Take a single fact as an illustra- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem: “The total area of 
Great Britain and Ireland is 74,137,600 acres, or less than one- 
third as great as given to railroad corporations in the United 
States.” It is one of the not least evils of the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few that the first agitators for 
a reform must needs be crude, because either lacking that 
breadth which comes from the largest culture, or denied it 
by the} very strength of their appreciation of the evil to 
be corrected. In spite of the defect of partisanship, and 
consequent crudeness, this volume strikes us as the most 
valuable contribution that has been made recently to the 
land and labor problem, if not in ite discussion of principles 
and suggestion of reforms, in its collection of facts and its 
warning of dangers. 


History of Ancient Egypt. By Professor George Rawlin- 
son, M.A. (8, E. Cassino.) These two handsome volumes 
are a worthy companion to the magnificent work by the 
same author which we have heretofure noticed in these 
columns—‘‘The Ancient Monarchies.” Professor Rawlin- 
son is a careful and conscientious historian, and it needs 
such a one to enter the field of Egypt, which presents irre- 
sistible temptations to the historical romancer. He writes 
with freedom from ecclesiastical prejudice, and presents the 
difficult problems of Egyptian religion and Egyptian chronol- 
logy with great fairness and impartiality. On the latter sub- 
ject he preserves a discreet silence, giving the various 
chronologies, advocating none, and frankly conceding the 
difficulty of deciding definitely between them. He makes 
the advent of Joseph into Egypt synchronous with the last 
of the Shepherd Kings, and the exodus of the Children of 
Israel to have taken place under Menephthah, who he 
thinks was not destroyed with his army in the Red Sea. 
The first volume contains a general account of the lan- 
guage, literature, agriculture, etc., of Ancient Egypt; the 
second volume is purely historical, He does not accept the 
mythical accounts of the Egyptians’ scientific development 
which are to be found, for example, in such a piece of elo- 
quent romance as,Wendell Phillips’s famous lecture on the 
‘Lost Arts ;” he credits them with no great astronomical 
skill; he discounts the engineering capabilities with which 
they have frequently been credited ; he even doubts whether 
they used either the lever or the roller, though, since both 
were certainly known in other ancient countries, we might 
hazard a guess that the pyramids were not constructed with- 
out them. The books are handsomely printed and illus- 
trated ; and though the work will not supersede Wilkinson's 
‘‘ Ancient Egyptians” as an authority in the antiquities of 
that people, it deserves a firet place in the library as a his- 
tory. 

Recollections of My Youth. By Harnest Renan. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) The nuiveté of this little book is something 
delicious. What can one do but smile when he reads a chap- 
ter devoted by the writer to an analysis of his own character, 
in which he delares himself to be simple in his tastes, modest, 
polite, and truthfal—with exceptione: ‘I am not aware of 
having told a single untruth since 1851, with the exception, 
of course, of the harmless stories and polite fibs which all 
casuists permit, Thus, for instance, a poet brings you some 
verses. .You must say that they are admirable; for if you 
said less it would be taxtamount to describing them as 
worthless, and to inflicting a grievous insult upon a man who 
intended to show you & polite attention.” Take this sen- 
tence as a specimen of his ‘‘ modesty :”” “I am the only man 
of my time who has understood the characters of Jesus and 
of Francis of Assisi.” But, after all, is not this better than 
the dogmatism of the man who acts as though he were the 
only one who has understood the character of Jesus, and 
who berates every one who understands Jesus differently ? 
There are many bright and some very true things in this 
little book. For example: “I often fancy that the jadg- 
ments which will be passed upon us in the valley of Jehosa- 
phat will be neither more or less than those of women, coun- 
tersigned by the Almighty.” Or this: “ There is nothing so 
mischievous as the vague; it is even worse than that which 
is false.” One cannot read this story of a curious but cer- 
tainly honest life without having a kindly feeling for the 
child-like, simple-hearted author, and a larger charity for all 
sorts of idiosyncrasies of the intellect. But he also will have 
his respect for the mental ability—especially for the critical 
ability—of M. Renan considerably weakened. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—* Tug Critic” has remoyed from No. 30 Lafayette Place, 
New York, to more commodious quarters in The Christian 
Union Building, of No. 20 in the same street. 

—THS PUBLISHERS of Tho Century Magazine” have been 
compelled to print a new edition of the September number, 
containing the second installment of ‘* The Bread-Winners.” 

—Tae Qctonsr * Wins Awakz ” will have an illustrated 
printing- | article about ‘‘ The Blind Children’s Kindergarten,” written 
by a graduate of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at, 








—Waits, Stoxrzs & ALLEN will publish at once W. O. 
Stoddard's new novel on American life, entitled ‘* Wrecked.” 
They have in preparation for the holiday son a novelty 
in “ fringed * books. 

—Mr CuHarizes E. Pasco, author of the ‘ Dramatic 
Lists,” begins in “‘ The Critic” of September 8 a series of 
papers on the leading London publisbers. Kegan, Pauli, 
French & Co. are the subjects of the initial sketch. 

—Miss BLancuz W. Howarp’s new novel will be pub- 
lished this autumn by Messrs. James R. O:good & Co. It is 
considerably larger than her other works. It is entitled 
Guenn: A Wave on the Breton Coast,” and will be freely 
illustrated by Edward E. Simmons, a clever young American 
artist now living abroad. 

—THE DEATH OF THE Count CHAMBORD lends fresh in- 
terest to the eighth chapter of Mr. Hardy’s remarkable novel 
‘But Yet a Woman,” which’ relates how Stéphanie carried 
to the Count the programme of his loyal adherents for plac- 
ing him on the French throne, and how he calmly rejected it, 
and thereby virtually shut himeelf out from the throne forever. 

—A NEW BOOK by Dr. Mark Hopkins, entitled ‘ The 
Scriptural Idea of Man,” has been issued by Messrs. Scribner's 
Sons. It is a system of psychology drawn from the teachings 
of the Bible, and in its main lines follows the system of the 
author's widely used ‘‘ Outline Study of Man,” though the 
subject is treated from the religious instead of the purely 
philosophical side. 

—TuHE ‘ ATLANTIC MonTHLY” for October, November, 
and December will be rendered specially noteworthy by arti 
cles from Mr. Emerson's uupublished manuscripts. The first 
of these is entitled ‘‘ Historic Notes of Life and Letters in 
Massachusetts,” and is marked by the most charming quali- 
ties of Mr. Emerson's genius. The November article will be 
upon Dr. Ezra Ripley, and that of the December number on 
Mary Moody Emerson. 

—FoR THE AVERAGE FAMILY living in the country and 
wanting to know everything about country life, from the 
pasture to the dairy, from utilizing weeds to handy contriv- 
ances for the wife’s convenience in table service, the '‘ Amer- 
ican Agriculturist” takes the lead of agricultural journale. 
The September number promises well for the Fall season. If 
we were to characterize it by one word, that word would be, 
suggestiveness. 

—TuHeE scenz of Mr. George W. Cable’s new novel, ‘Dr. 
Sevier,” is laid in New Orleans, the time being the eve of 
the late Civil War, a glimpse of the beginning of which is 
said to be given in the closing chapters. Besides the creole 
types, of which Mr. Cable is known as the originator in 
fiction, this story is said to present a variety of characters of 
different nationality, drawn with Mr. Cable’s well-known 
insight and sense of humor. The novel will be an important 
feature of the new volume of “‘ The Century,” the firat chap- 
ters appearing in the November number. 

—Mr Lawrences OvtPHant, the author of “ Piccadilly ” 
avd **The Tender Rzcollections of Irene Macgillicuddy,” 
makes another bid for popular favor in ‘' Altiora Peto,” a 
book which Harper & Brothers have published in both the 
quarto and duodecimo editions of their Franklin Square 
Library. The story takes its title from the heroine, the 
daughter of a Mr. Peto, who on his death-bed gave directions 
that his unborn child, if a girl, should be called Altiora, thus 
leaving her @ gentle reminder that she was to soar in search 
of higher things; and, adds the manifesto distributed by the 
publishers, ‘‘her name exerted a profound influence upon 
her life and character.” We don’t wonder much that it did. 
Such a name ought to exert an influence of some sort or other. 

—Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN, whote able work, “The 
Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism,” made his name 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, has prepared a new 
book, ‘‘ Christian Charity in the Ancient Church,” of which 
Mesers. Scribner will publish the American edition at once. 
In this he shows that modern charity is the creation of Uhris- 
tianity, by drawing out in detail the difference between the 
ancient and the modern world. The forms which liberality 
took in t.e aucient world, such as the extravagant distribu” 
tions and special donations in the Roman Empire, are com- 
pared with the contributions of the early Christians for the 
support of the poor and diseased, the care of the Chureh for 
the erphan and widow, the action of Christianity on slavery, 
the new scope and meaning given to hospitality, and the con- 
cern manifested for the lot of prisoners and captives. In this 
review of the earliest Christian charity a pictureoft Church 
is drawn which one would not find elsewhere without search- 
ing through many volumes in many languages. 

—Mrs. James T. Fretp, who has had long experience in 
philanthropic work, has written a practical little book en- 
titled ‘‘ How to Help the Poor,” which Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. will soon publish; and their other announcements in- 
clude ** A Hand-Book of English Authors,” by Oscar Fay 
Adams; ‘‘Mercedes and Later Lyrics,” by T. B. Aldrich ; 
‘¢ Compositions in Outline from Hawthorne's ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter,’” by F. O. C. Darley; ‘‘ The Voyage of the Jeannette,” 
by Mrs. Emma De Long; a new edition of Emersen’s works; 
‘An Ambitious Woman,” by Edgar Fawcett; ‘‘ Twenty 
Poems from Longfellow,” illustrated by his son, Ernest W. 
Longfellow ; also his ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” with superb illus- 
trations; “‘ Beyond the Gates,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; 
‘“‘ An Epitome of Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern History,” 
by Carl Ploetz, translated from the German by W. H. Tilling- 
hast ;” ‘Art Anatomy,” by Dr. William Rimmer; ‘ The 
Bodley Family in England,” by Horace E. Scudder; ‘‘ The 
Diplomatic History of the War for the Union,” by William 
H. Seward, edited by George EB. Baker; ‘‘ He and She,” 
by William W. Story; ‘Poems for Children,” by Celia 
Thaxter; “The History of Prussia to the Accession of 
Frederick the Great,” by Herbert Tuttle; ‘‘ A Roundabout 
Journey,” by Charles Dudley Warner; *‘ Life of Thurlow: 
Weed,” by his Daughter; ‘‘ The Bay of Seven Islands, and. 
Other Poems,” by John G. Whittier; and the ‘\ Works..of, 
—*22 Translated into. English Verse,” by, John Aneuatine, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


‘All roads lead to Rome,” says the proverb. We 
Bostonians feel just now that all roads lead to the 
“Hub.” With tourists and vacationists returning 
from every nook and corner of mountains and coasts, 
from all parts of the land and from all lands; with 
foreigners from all parts of the globe bringing their 
handiworks to the Centennial Exhibition of the Treaty 
of Peace, and distinguished guests pouring in from the 
centers and marts of sll nations—we imagine that the 
golden mile-stone has been set up here. This is a 
matter of consciousness. We recognize it, and our 
New York friends must not distrust the authority of 
our intuitions. 

Eogland’s Chief-Justice, Lord Coleridge, has been 
received in Boston and New England with marked 
honors, becoming the cccasion of one holding his po- 
sition visiting the United States. His addresses have 
been admirable-—neat, terse, accomplished, and spark- 
ling with pleasantry. The reciprocity of ideas, the 
genial interchange of thought and feeling, and the 
international comity attending the Exhibitions now in 
progress, are potent factors in the process of social evo- 
lution that is now rapidly unifying all Eaglish-speaking 
peoples. Since the social and religious movements in 
Channing’s time, when young Emerson, and Parker, 
and Ripley, and Alcott, and Elizabeth Peabody, and 
others met in parlor clubs to discuss problems of mo- 
ment, the club has been an important institution in Bos- 
ton. All sorts of questions are mooted in these gather- 
ings and discussed, pro and con, in the freest and bold- 
est manner. Ideas thus get abroad and get winnowed. 
These discussions are wont, at all times, to split poli- 
tics, religion, philosophy, and all social questions into 
old and new, at the same time quickening the con- 
science on ethical questions, and evolving a new con- 
science in individual and spritual affinities. The 
‘* Massachusetts Reform Club” met at Parker’s Satur- 
day, and discussed political problems in a free and in- 
dependent style. It is not a political club, being com- 
posed of independents in both parties, and who will 
not effiliate with their parties further than their 
actions commend themselves to their individual con- 
sciences. It has already accomplished much good by 
stimulating progress among the politicians. It is a 
body that is both respected and feared. It appointed 
the committee that prepared the address which was 
read at the recent conference and given to the public 
through the papers, and has been highly complimented 
by the press of the country. The same conference 
raised a committee to call the independents together 
after the State Conventions have been held, to discuss 
the nominees and decide upon acourse of action for the 
canvass. The Club is fiercely anti-Butler. The Mid- 
dlesex Club met at Young’s Saturday, and entertained 
Governor Jarvis, of North Carolina, and other repre- 
sentatives cf the New England Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute. Governor Jarvis responded to a 
complimentary introduction in a grateful and appre- 
ciative address, saying, among many good things ; 
4* We have learned one important lesson: that in New 
England you have no room for idlers and loafers; that 
New Eogland has been built up by the energy, push, 
and perseverance of her sons and daughters.” We are 
pleased to hope that our distinguished guests from the 
South will carry back with them not only pleasant 
memories of our hospitality, but ideas that will repro- 
duce at home what they admire here. It is apposite 
here to remark that the exhibit from North Carolina is 
one of the most interesting te be seen in either of the 
Fairs. . In minerals, cereals, and timber the show is 
exceedingly fine. The large plank of curly poplar is 
par'icularly rich and curious. 

The Boston Evangelical Alliance is an association 
of the clergymen of the evangelical denominations 
which meets ‘once a quarter. Last Monday morning 
the first meeting of the autumn was held in Wesleyan 
Hall. The principle exercise was an address by Dr. 
Latimer, Dean of the Theological School of the Boston 
University, on the question, ‘‘Is the Christian system 
rational?” Starting out with the broad proposition 
that the Christian system rests on the love of God and 
the freedom of man, Dr. Latimer showed that it is a 
system that was established in reason and proceeds 
by rational development and progress. In the realms 
of history, science, and philosophy, the energy of one 
creative and all-directing mind is the postulate of 
reason. The atom cannot account for itself, conse- 
quently not for the universe. Philosophy leads from 
what is felt and known in man to a knowledge of the 
presence and power of the supernatural in and about 
man. English philosophy has been at fault, and it 
‘was reserved for Hegel to indicate a completer, a pro- 
founder view, which has been carried out by Dorner, 
Lotze, and Weiss. Carried to its highest, true philoso- 
phy leads not only to God, but to the Trinity, as is 
seen by Dr. Harris, of the Concord —* who —— an 
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ciples of Harvey’s circulation of the blood in Ecclesi- 
astes, nor anticipations of geology in Genesis. This 
historic unfolding of the divine idea in history has 
been gradual and progressive. If evolution shall be 
demonstrated, it will be easy to fit its hypotheses into 
Christianity, for Christianity is both self-consistent 
and consistent with all forms of truth. Dr. Latimer 
maintains that God will not abandon a soul so long 
as there is a possibility of saving it; he will do all he 
can do to secure its redemption; but that the Divine 
Spirit isso energetic in its influence upon men that 
there is no occasion for future probation. I give 
these hints at the trend and development of a discourse 
of great excellence and scope of thought. It will 
be published in one of the Reviews. At the meeting of 
the Alliance, November 12, Dr. Noah Porter, of New 
Haven, has promised to read a paper on Christianity 
and Evolution. 

The Methodists may well be proud, in the good 
sense, of their Boston University. It has had a won- 
derfully rapid growth, and is doing good work. It at- 
tracts a large number of young ladies, who feel that 
they can get the advantage of a broader curriculum 
than at such female colleges as Wellesley and Smith. 
The year which is about to open will have good num- 
bers of students in all the departments. The Law 
School, as a place to get a legal education, ranks 
deservedly high. In the Divinity School there will be 
some thirty new pupils—about seventy in all the 
classes. Dr. Latimer tells me that the Methodists do 
not fiad a special scarcity of ministers in their ranks. 
They are able to meet the demands quite satisfactorily. 
It is well known that Dr. Towssend,’of the Boston 
University, is a favorite preacher, and supplies Con- 
gregational pulpits frequently. 

I am permitted to state what has not been pre- 
viously announced in the papers, that the Trustees of 
the Boston Theological Library have purchased the 
residence of the late David Buck, No. 9 Somerset 
Street, opposite the Boston University, ana expect to 
take possession of the building the first of October. 
It will be made over to accommodate the library and 
reading-room, and it is expected that the books 
may be removed to their new quarters by the first of 
January. To meet all the expenses so as*to begin 
without debt the Trustees need some $10,000 to add 
to the $19.000 they have in the treasury. As the 
Library is undenominational, perhaps there are men 
who would gladly take a hand and identify themselves 
with this broader work, rather than with a denomi- 
national venture. The Trustees have chosen a central 
location, and the Library in its new quarters will have 
facilities it greatly needs. 

I find current religious thought stimulating people 
to activities of divers sorts. There is a coterie, directed 
by men whom you could count on the fingers of your 
hand, which is bent on making a schism in the church 
on the question of future probation. They will com- 
pass sea and land to make one convert to their dicta 
that certain people ought to be disfellowshiped. But 
the mass of people care little about these special theo- 
logical controversies, while they do care an infinite 
deal about the truth as it is in Jesus, and in its sweet, 
practical application to the real thought of the day and 
the real ills of life. There is a broad, catholic spirit 
that. wants controversy to cease, and earnest, true, 
charitable investigation to go on. I find, also, among 
some of the radical thinkers, like Edwin E. Mead, 
earnest reaching after spiritual truth, accepting the 
recent return of philosophy and psychology from the 
fatality of materialism to personality which fiads God 
in all law; and these men demand a searching right- 
eousness in ethics and doctrine, and find much to ad- 
mire in the sturdy characters of the Puritan Calvinists, 
while they abhor anything that looks like a sham of a 
new departure, These men are not returning toward 
orthodoxy, but toward the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Epistle of James. I havea neighbor who broke 
away from his theistic faith as received from Unitarian 
ancestors and teaching, and wandered into the cold and 
dreary regions of agnosticism and skepticism. He 
has returned to a warm Christian theism as it is 
brought to light in Jesus. The Christian theist has 
Scriptural anticipations, and the upheaval of thought, 
which is alarming to some, is but the earnest of an 
evolution of spiritual truths which shall give us a bet- 
ter day of the immediacy and fullness of the visions of 
God. 





—The ‘ Daily Advertiser” and “Herald” both 

highly commend, in appreciative critical notices, the 
recent work of Dr. Samuel Harris, of New Haven, on 
the ‘Philosophical Basis of Theism.” I have. also 
heard the work highly praised by several gentlemen 
of fine critical judgment. A glance at the work recalls 
a remark I heard the author drop in the lecture-room 
years ago, that he did not believe there is an abstrac- 
tion in the universe; all is the unfolding of God's 
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—Dr. Lyman Abbott preached the sermon at the 
opening of religious services at Wellesley College last 
Sunday. 

—Ginn & Heath have published a neat pamphlet 
edition of President Julius H. Seelye’s baccalaureate 
sermon delivered to the last graduating class in Aw- 
herst College, and which is entitled ‘‘ Growth through 
Obedience.” 

—The Rev. fF. E Clark, of Portland, accepts his 
call to become Dr. Meredith’s successor as pastor of 
the Phillips Church in South Boston. He will be in- 
stalled early in October, and Dr. Meredith will be in- 
stalled pastor of the Union Church immediately after 
the settlement of Mr. Clark. 

—A Harvard student from New York rents a stable, 
keeps three horses, a groom and footman, drives 
tandem in a dog-cart, wears an aspiring hat, rides in 
the saddle, and keeps a kennel of nine dogs. 

—Presidest Robinson, of Brown University, supplied 
Dr. McKeonzie’s pulpit in Cambridge last Sunday. 

—Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of whose paper your corre- 
spondent spoke last week in his letter from Minneapo- 
lis, has Leen in town the past week. 

—The Boston * Herald” quotes the larger part of 
The Christian Union’s editorial on ‘* Plain, Words,” 
under a general heading, ‘‘ Live Words on Religion.” 

—The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Capel lectured in Music 
Hall Sunday evening, on Christian Education. 

—At Dr. Duryea’s church, Sunday, evening, Mr. 
Baboo P. OC. Mozoomdar, from India, gave an inter- 
esting and eloquent address on the Brahmo-Somaj 
movement in his native country, and its relations to 
Christianity. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


The topics discussed at the ministers’ meeting last 
Monday are good evidence that the ministers of the 
city are anxiously hoping that the coming Fall and 
winter will be rich in spiritual harvests. 

After briefly reporting vacation experiences, the 
Presbyterians listened to a statement of the condition 
of Biddle University, South Carolina, from its Presi- 
dent; made arrangements for the organization of a 
Presbyterian Club, and decided to devote next Monday 
morning to a discussion of matters connected with the 
Christian Convention which Mr. Moody is to lead 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. From this 
Convention great things are expected. In the Baptist 
meeting Dr. Henson read a paper on ‘‘ Immediate 
Religious Work in the Churches,” which was full of 
practical suggestions, and was listened to with much 
interest. The Methodists discussed a paper by Elder 
W. ©. Willing, on ‘‘Non-Church-goisg People in 
Cities,” a subject which Dr. Willing’s long experience 
makes him competent to treat. He contrasted, with 
some discredit to ourselves, the methods which we 
employ in reaching the masses with those employed in 
London. Rather than see our present indifference to 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the tens of thou- 
sands about us, he continued, he would introduce the 
methods of the Salvation Army, which he believes to 
be doing great good in many of the English cities, and 
especially in London. The paper was able, earnest, 
and radical. Though all the brethren agreed with the 
author as to the necessity of doing something at once, 
they were not quite ready to adopt the methods he 
proposed for work. Dr. Hatfield, one of the most 
prominent men in the denomination, criticised, and 
with great severity, the out-door meetings which have 
been held during the summer. He thought that the 
preaching which he had Sieard in connection with 
them was of a character to bring sacred things into 
contempt. Something was said about the small even- 
ing attendance at some of the down-town churches. 
This was partly owing, in the Doctor’s opinion, to the 
attractive services of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association near by, which, by means of advertising 
aod through star speakers, draw those who other wiee 
would swell the congregations of the churches. He 
believed this holding of services at the same time with 
the churches to be a violationof the compact which 
the Association had voluntarily entered into—a compact 
which it should be compelled to keep. Dr. Gurney, 
another leading minister, looked upon the present 
methods of dealing with young converts as sure to end 
in {disorder. They are brought into the church, he 
said, through the excitement of a revival, are then 
left to find their own work, and thus receive no proper 
instruction either as to doctrine or duty. All present 
seemed to feel that the condition of the masses is due 
to the inefficiency of Christians; that if they dis- 
charged their obligations the gospel could easily be 
given to the major part of the population. 

The Congregational ministers had the privilege of 
hearing a report from Secretary Powell of things seen 
and learned in Europe during his recent visit. In lan 
guage, pathos, and simple eloquence this report was 
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that he is a prince of talkers. He spoke chiefly of 
the intelligence of the people in the countries through 
which he passed as evinced in the number of pupils in 
their schools, of their government, and of their attitude 
on the temperance question. On the Continent every- 
body drinks, yet little drunkenness is visible. In Great 
Britain drunkenness abounds, though the ‘emperance 
movement is making rapid progress. For freedom of 
government Mr. Powell commended Switzerland. He 
was impressed with the dignity of its governing body, 
and the care and celerity with which it dispatched busi- 
ness. For strength of government, and reverence for 
law, and aninflexible purpose to see it enforced, he 
gave the first place to Great Britain. She is first, too, 
he thought, in the intelligence of the people, as well 
as in moral and Christian life. Mr. Powell is a careful 
observer, and as he has long been familiar with Eu- 
ropean customs and iustitutions, his testimony in re- 
gard to them is of great value. Dr. Goodwin spoke 
briefly of life in California, of his experience ia differ- 
ent parts of the State in search of health, which, he 
was glad to say, he has found, and of the difficulties in 
Christian work with which the brethren there are con- 
tending. Like other unprejudiced observers, Dr. Good- 
win gave favorable testimony in regard to the Chinese. 
They form the most trustworthy element of industry 
in the S:ate. Their remarkable qualities of endurance, 
their patience, economy, honesty, and no little intel- 
lectual ability, show that as a race they are capable 
of great things. If wisely treated and properly in- 
structed, they will do their part toward evangelizing 
the world. Dr. Goodwin was equally clear and ex- 
plicit on another vexed question—that relating to the 
Mormons. He enjoved exceptional opportunities for 
the study of this question, for ascertaining the true 
nature of Mormonism, the extent of its power, and 
the design of its leaders. For the people, as a whole, 
he has profound sympathy. They are ignorant, well- 
meaning, industrious, and probably live as well as 
in the countries from which they came. But 
they have been terribly deceived by the Mormon 
missionaries, and in the name of religion have 
been persuaded into the acceptance of dogmas 
which render them the pliant subjects of the Mor- 
man hierarchy. Nothing but Christian education and 
the regenerating influence of the sshool can save 
the people and thoroughly break up the system. Dr. 
Goodwin does not believe that the system will be 
easily overthrown. Itis too well organized for that. 
The men at its head are too wise and have too much 
at stake to allow the Gentiles to have much power in 
Utah. They carry out their purposes with as much 
shrewdness and with as little principle ag the Papacy. 
The only way for the United States to deal with them 
is to deal radically. Their system must be broken up, 
at whatever cost. The Eimunds bill is an entire fail- 
ure. Should it disfranchise every polygamist in the 
Territory, it would not weaken Mormonism. Mor- 
monism would still control the Territorial Government, 
would mage and execute law. Practically the Gen- 
tiles at Salt Lake and in Utah are at the mercy of the 
Mormons. The only way to govern the Territory is to 
put it under the control of a body of resident Gentile 
Commissioners who shall draw up and enforce such 
laws as are needed, and who shall be backed by a 
military force sufficiently large to command respect 
and secure obedience. When this is done the way 
will be open for the school and the church. Dr. Good- 
win has spoken upon the subject to his own people, 
and is to give his views upon it to the public through 
the columns of the ‘* Advance.” 

Mr. M ody is now in the city, and will be entertained 
at the Grand Pacific. Yesterday he received quite an 
ovation from his friends. He is to preach twice on 
Sunday at the Chicago Avenue Church. The great 
desire to hear him has led to the issue of tickets ; but 
this device will hardly keep out the crowd. But 
there will be opportunity to hear him in the Conven- 
tion, as he is announced to speak on every topic to be 
brought before it. Tne length and peculiar character 
of this letter must defer other matters of interest till 
next week. 

CuH1caGo, September 15, 1883. 








OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

—One hundred and twenty-five of the six hundred Sunday- 
schools were represented at the State Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Northfield, Vt., last week. 

—Mormonism has received a blow in Massachusetts. Jack- 
son L. Adams, Elder of ‘‘ The Plainville Branch of the Re- 
organized Church of Latter-Day Saints,” has been sent to 
the’ House of Correction at Dedham for three years for 
practicing the Mormon doctrine of plarality of wives. 

—The date of the semi-centennial meeting of the General 
Association which is to be held at Pilgrim Church, New 
York City, has been changed to October 23. 

—Dr. G. N. Webber, of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Troy, N. Y., who has been called to the chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy m Smith College, in place of Professor 





Phelps, deceased, is a man of acute intellect, brilliant ora- 
torical gifts, and broad, catholic, and progressive spirit. His 
retirement from the pulpit is a serious loss to the Presbyterian 
Church, but he will bring to his new position a mind admira- 
bly fitted for the work of imparting instruction in moral 
science. It may be safely predicted that his pupils will be 
kept abreast of the age. 

—The twenty-sixth anniversary of the Fulton Street 
Prayer- Meeting will be held in the Middle Datch Church, 
eorner of Fourth Street and Lafayette Place, New York, 
September 26, at twelve o'clock. The meeting will be, without 
doubt, very interesting, as many promineut men will be pres- 
ent and address the audience. The history of the Fulton 
Street meeting is interesting, as it proves so conclusively the 
spiritual benefits derived from believing prayer. 

—The Fall session of the Worcester County (Mass ) Uni- 
tarian Association was held at Brookfield, Mass, Septem- 
ber 12 Delegates from all the churches in the Conference 
were present, and the result was an enthusiastic meeting. 
The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of Ware, uttered a truism, but one 
which cannot be too often heard or emphasized: that it is 
time to Jeave the dry bones of theological discussion behind, 
and take hold of practical questions for the uplifting of the 
unfortunate and down-trodden ; time to work for humanity. 

—Twenty six of the members of the Second Baptist 
Church at Fall River, Mass., have requested letters of dis- 
mission frum the chureh. 

—The retirement of Dr. Mark Hopkins from the Presidency 
of the American Board, because his age and infirmities make 
it impracticable for him to attend the annual meetings, will 
be regretted by all who have been accustomed to attend these 
Pentecosts of Vongregationalism. His rare tact, his pro- 
found piety, bis spiritual consecration, and a genius which 
he possesses for peace-making, have made his moderating 
contribute in no small measure to the extraordinary success 
which has almost invariably attended these gatherings. 

—The Congregational church at Great Barrington, Mass., 
will be dedicated September 21. The organ in the church 
is said to be one of the finest in the State. , 

—It has been decided by the Committee to hold a State 
Temperance Convention three days the second week in 
October at Brooklyn, N. V. Speakers and subjects will be 
announced. 

—We are happy tolearn that, owing to the receipt of a large 
legacy. the American Missionary Association only lacks 
about $13,000 in order to close its fiscal year, September 30, 
free from debt, and go joyously up to its annual meeting. 
We hope that by the early remittance of funds in hand, col- 
lections due and overdue, taken at once and forwarded, and 
by generous individual donations, more than the amount 
needed will be speedily forthcomirg. 

—The prospects of the Triennial Council of the Congrega- 
tional churches are not very brilliant for this year, This 
meeting is for fellowship and conference merely, and exer- 
ciees no ecclesiastical authority. It is called to meet 
this year at Concord, N. H. The place of meeting has 
caused some oot unnatural surprise and some complaints 
on account of its inaccessibility to members from the West- 
ern and Middle States ; although the time forthe meeting is 
early in October, no programme of exercises has as yet been 
announced, and no arrangements esem to have been made 
for a reduction of fares on the railroads; at least none have 
been announced. Under these circumstances, it seems to us 
‘that the ‘‘ Congregationalist” is very wise in suggesting to 
the Provisional Committee the propriety of postponing the 
meeting altogether till another year. It is, indeed, doubtfal 
whether, in the present state of feeling in the Congregational 
denomination, any such meeting of delegates, gathered from 
all sections and parties, would really conduce to the devel- 
opment of fellowship, which is the great end of this Council. 

—That something should be done to give better care to 
babies consigned to the hospital on Randall’s Island no one 
will dispute. Statistics show that out of one thousand in- 
fants sent to the hospital during the past year nearly four 
hundred died. 

—The American Bible Society, American Sunday-Schoo- 
Union, American Tract Society, and the Children’s Aid 
Society of this city are making residuary legatees of the wil) 
of Charles Harris, late of Boston, with power, however, to 
expend the income only. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey sail for Ireland October 2. 
They begin work in the South of Ireland, where they are 
assured a welcome. 

—The thirty-eighth annual report of the Five Points Mis- 
sion has just been published. About four hundred children 
have attended the day school; these children have been sup- 
plied with a hot dinner each day—in many cases this was the 
only substantial food they received during the day; clothes 
were also furnished them. The sewing-echoo), under the 
care of volunteer teachers, meets every Tuesday afternoon at 
two o'clock. The school is doing good work, but needs 
teachers very much; it is to be hoped that a knowledge of 
the demand will create the supply. The Fresh-Air Fund 
reached the sum of $10,296 89. This was expended in ex- 
cursions for the day for mothers and children, and in two 
weeks’ excursions for the children who were old enough to 
leave home for that length of time. The greatest want of the 
Mission at present is volunteer teachers for the sewing- 
school, or money to hire teachers. 

—At the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church, Bedford 
Avenue and Madison Street, Brocklyn, last week, the Rev. 
James L. Amerman, of Japan, said that Protestant mission 
work was started in Japan in 1859 by the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches of the United States and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, under the name of the 
“* United Church of Christ in Japan.” The first church was 
organized in March, 1872, at Yokohama, with eleven mem- 
bers. Now there are about one hundred churches and nearly 
five thousand converts, including all denominations except- 
ing the Romish and Greek churches, Twenty-one churches 
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$9,000 for their own work. Ino these missions the Reformed 
Church, the American Presbyterian Church, and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland still work together, and the 
church that they support, Presbyterian in doctrine, is inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical connection with any church in 
other countries, and contains now about two fifths of ail the 
native converts in the empire. Shintoism and Buddhism 
are the prevailing forms of religious belief among the 
natives. 

—On a recent Sunday the pastor of one of the Roman 
Catholic churches in Atlanta, Ga., during the services ordered 
all the parents present tosend their children to the parochial 
school which would be opened in the basement of the church ; 
if this order was not complied with they would be deprived of 
the privileges of the sacraments of the church while living, 
and refused burial in consecrated ground. The Catholics, 
who compose the majority of the inhabitants, have for years 
controlled the educational interests of the State ; religous in- 
struction has been given after school hours in the school 
building until the past year. This movement is to force a 
political issue, the design being to make a division of the 
schoo] funds. 

—The Canada Methodists, Primitive Methodists, Episcopal 
Methodists, and Bible Christians have united in the Dominion 
of Canada. The union will make the strongest religious 
body in Canada. r 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—R. R. Meredith’s Saturday afternoon Bible Class will begin 
October 6, in Tr t Temple, Boston, Mass. 

—S. H. Etienne, who for some time has been a missionary among 
the French Protestants at Holyoke, Mass., will shortly be ordxined 
into the Congregational ministry. A chapel will, without doubt, be 
erected imme diately. 

—frank E. Clark, pastor of the Williston Church at Portland, Me., 
has resigned and accepted 4 call to the Phillips Church at Boston 
Mass. He will take charge October i. 

—George 8. Dickerman, the newly elected pastor of the First 
Charch at Amherst, Mass., will be installed the third week in Sep- 
tember. ; 

—John K. Williame, pastor of the church at West Rutland, Vin» 
has resigned; he was pastor of the church fifteen years. 

—Wesley F. Price, a recent graduate of Andover Seminary, bas 
accepted the call to supply the pulpit of the Second Church at Keene, 
N. H, for one year. 

—G. D. Kendall has resigned the pastorate of the church at Black- 
stone, Mass, 





PRESBYTERIAN. 

—F., Z. Rossiter, of Omro, Wis., has accepted a call to the church 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—M. P. Ormsby, pastor of the church at Monticello, Ind , has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Ontonagen, Mich, 

—Robert Hunter was installed pastor of the Kensington Charch at 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 13. 

—John C. Bliss, pastor of the Crescent Avenue Church at Plain- 
field, N. J., has resigned; the church has voted to pay his salary till 
October *, 1884, 

—T. De Witt Talmage has returned to his pulpit; services were 
held September 9. 

—Theodore F, White, of Morristown, N. J., has received a call to 
the church at Snmmit, N. J. 

—Joseph R. Kerr, pastor of the Fourth Church at New York, is 
talked of as pastor for the Oxford Church at Philadelphia, 

—John M. Kirkpatrick was installed pastor of the church at Co. 
lumbue, Ark. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—C. J. Pearch, rector of St. Mary’s Church at Keyport, N. J., bas 
resigned. 

—W. F, Watkins, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
New York, has returned from Europe, and will preach September 23, 

—J. Francis George has accepted a call to St. Andrew’s Church at 
Thompeonville, Conn. 

—H. Allen Griffith has accepted the call to St. Thomas’s Church at 
Newark, N.J. 

BAPTIST. 

—. F. Beckley has accepted the call to the Beth-Eden church at 
Philadelphia. 

—James M. Guthrie, pastor of the church at Westchester, Pa., 
has accepted a call to the church at Great Valley, Pa. 

Charles Torrence Morgan, pastor of the charch at Oil City. Pa., 
has accepted a call to the Frankford Avenue church at Philadelphia, 

—S. W. Duncan has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Second Church at Rochester, N. Y. 

—C. H. Irvine, pastor of the church at South Saginaw, Mich., was 
presented with a gold watch by his congregation. 

—dJohn Collins, pastor of the colored church at East Saginaw, 
Mich., has received, as salary, daring the past four years, $110, 

—John Finch was ordained pastor uf the Second Uburch in the 
Eastern District of Brooklyn, N. Y., last week. 

— . E Dame, pastor of the church at Swampscott, Mase., has re- 
signed, and will accept the call to the church at Great Fails, N. H, 

—Thomas 8. Barbour, pastor of the church at North Orange, N. J., 
has resigned ; the resignation will take effect October 1. 

—Theodore E. Bushfield was ordained pastor of the Grand Street 
Church at New Haven, Conn., last week. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—W. W. Hooper (Universalist), pastor of the church at Norway, 
Me., has resigned and will go to Mechanic Falle, Me. 

—Samue! Kelly (Methodist), chaplain of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
at Quincy, Mass., died last week, aged seventy-nine years. 

— Bz. Hill (Methodist), pastor of the church at Essex, Maas., has 
resigned, 

—denry Wateon (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Melrose, 
Mass., died while away on Lis vacation. Memorial services were held 
last. week at Melrose by the chorch and Sunday-school. 

—M. D. Crawford, pastor of St. Panl’s Church at Peekekill, N. Y., 
has been appointed Presiding Elder of the Newburg (N. Y.) District. 

—Thomas X. Orr (Reformed), pastor of the Second Church at 
Philade)phia, Pa., has resigned, 

—W. Walenta (Reformed) has accepted a call tothe German Uhapel 
at Philadelphia, 

—G. R. Foeter (Reformed), a retarned missionary from Africa, has 
accepted a call to the church at Bridesbarg. Pa. 

—Merritt Hubbard (Methodisi) of Bennington, Vt., occupied the 
the pulpit of the Washington Square Charch at New York, which he 
will fili until the next Conference. 

—Dr. Kip has left the mission work on Ward’s Island and wil; 
hereafter fill the post of United States Chaplain at the Marine Hos- 


pital, 8. 1. 
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BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


[The recetpt of all new publications delivered at 
the Bditorial Rooms of this paper wili be acknowl 
edged in its earliest subsequent vesue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are dretrable in ali cases.) 





Ameniosx Tract Society, Philadelphia. 


* Scottish Sketches.” By Amelia E. Barr. 
“Oluny MacPherson.” By Amelie E. Sarr, 


Curries, Urnamu & Co., Boston. 


“ The Art Catalogue of the New England Mann- 
facturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute.” 


Foxx & Waenazs, New York. 


“The Bible Work ; or, Bible Readers’ Commen- 
tary.” By J. Gientworth Butler. 

* Homileticse.” By James M. Hoppin. 

“ From Gloom to Giadaess.” By Joseph 8, Van 
Dyke. 

“ The Inner Life of Christ.” By Joseph Parker. 

“ Scientific Sophisms.” By Samuel Wainwright. 


Wu. Gorresencsr, New York. 


“ Henry Irving.” A short account of his public 
life. 
Hazrzs & Broruers, New York. 


* Pearla; or, The World after an Island.” 


Henry Hout & Co. 


“Ttalian Byways.” By John Addington By- 
monds. 


Hovexutox, Mirruux & Co., Boston. 


“The Oourtebip of Miles Standish ; arranged 
for Schools end Private Theatsical Exhibitions.’’ 

“A Primer of American Literature.” By Charles 
F. Richardeon. 

The English Bodley Family.” 
Scudder. 

“ Twenty Poems from Longfellow.” 


Amos Kine, Cambridge, Mass, 


“ King’s Dictionary of Boston."’ By Edwia W. 
Baker. 


By Horace K. 


Les & Suxrrarp, Boston. 


“Sibyl: A Poem.” By George Calvert. 
“ Fore and Aft.” By Robert Dixon. 


D. Loruror & Co., Boston. 


“ The Orystai River: A Temperance Allegory.” 
By 8. W. Hanks. 


Maomittan & Co., New York. 


“ Folk-Lore of Bengal.” By the Rev. Lal Behari 
Day. 

“The Life of George Frederick EBandel.” By 
W. 8. Proctro. 


G. P. Pornam's Sone,New York. 


“Phantoms of Life.” By Luther Dana Water- 


man. 
* Questions of Belief. Topics of the Time: 


“The Diothas; or, a Long Look Ahead.” By 
Ismar Thiusen. 
“A Righteous Apostate. By Clara Lanza, 


Parx Pus.isuine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


“Woman and Temperance.” By Frances E. 
Willard. 


Cuan es Sorisner’s Sons, New York. 


“ East of the Jordan.” By Selah Merrill. 

“The Story of Roland.” By James Baldwin. 

** Seven Stories, with Basement and Attic.” 
Ik M: rvel. 

“ Reveries of a Bachelor.” By Ik Marvel. 

* Recollections of a Naval Officer.” By William 
Harwar Parker. 

* Godfrey Morgan: a California Mystery.” By 
Jules Verne. 


By 


Tuomas WuitTTaketn, New York. 


“ Engiish Cathedrals: the Architecture, Symbol- 
ism, and History.” By E. W. Boyd. 

“Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer.” By the Rev. 
Francis Warhbarn. 

“ Future Panishment.” By Randolph McKim. 

‘Pauline Charity.” By the Rev. Joseph Cross. 


E. L. Keutoee & Co., New York. 


“ A History of the New York State Teachers’ Ae- 
sociation." By Hyland C. Kiik. 


BE. P. Durtrox & Co., New York. 


“The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry 
Palmer.” By Walter Besant. 


OCoverneatTionaL Pus.isurxe Hovss, Boston. 
“ The Boy Lollard.” By Fred A. Reed. 
J. P. Auprex, New York, 


“Young People’s Life of Washington.” By 
William M. Thayer. 


Joun Buans, St. Louis. 
“ Fiery Trials.” By the Rev. R. H. Crozier. 
OG. W. Barpuex, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ Verbal Pitfalls: A Manual of Fifteen Hundred 


— By C. W. Bar w= 


MaGasinzs, 


Homiletic Monthly, Unitarian Review, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Monthly, Christian Thonght, 
ey nee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS 


Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and 
Colleges, 


esses. Ivison, BLakemaN, TAYLOR & Oo. in- 
vite the attent on of teachers and educat'onists 
to their list of publications as comprising many new 
and careful.y prepared works, together with their 
well-known standard series in the several branches 
of study. 
The above are embraced, in part, as follows: 


SPELLING ANDO READING. 


Swinten’s Word-Books—Spelling and Analysis. 

Sanderw Speilers. 

swinton’s Keaders—A new and highly popular 
series, contaiving many original features. 

The New Graded Readers. 

Sander#’ Union Readers, 

sheldon’s Keaders. 

Standard Supplementary Readers. 

Cathcart’s Literary Header, 


DICTIONARIES: 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Robinson’s Progressive Course. 

Hobinson’s Shorter Course. 

Fish’s Graded Ceurse—An entirely new series 
in two boeks, Meritorious, attraciive, and 
cheap. 

Felter’s Arithmeties. 


ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 


Kerl’s Complete Course. 
Weile’s Shorter Course. 


CEOCRAPHY. 


Swinton’s Two-Book Series. 
Guyot’s standaid series. 
Guyows Wall Maps. 
*,* Theonly two American authors of school-books 
who received gold medals at the P.ris Exposition. 


HISTORY. 


Swinton’s Condensed History of the United 
States. 

Swinten’s Outlines of Universal History. 

Wilison’s History of the United States. 

Wililsen’s Outiines of Histery. 


PENMANSHIP. 


The Spencerian System Writing—Oopy- 
books and cha:ts. 


DRAWING. 
White’s Complete Coarse of Industrial 


Drawing. 
MUSIC. 
Loomis’ Progressive Ceurse. 


SCIENCE. 


Gray’s Botany. 

Dana’s Geology. 

Guyot’s Physical Geography. 

Ellet and Storer’s Chemistry. 
Wells’s Philosophy and Chemistry. 
Tenney’s Zoology. 

Tenney’s Natural Uistory et Animals. 


THE MODERN LANCUACES. 


Languellier and Monsanto’s French Course 
-—nee,. 

Monsanto and Languellier’s Spanish Course 
-—new. 

Fasquetie’s French Course. 

Woedbury’s German Course. 

Mantilla’s Spanish Reeder. 

Mantilia’sand Pariey’s Historia Universal. 


CIVIL COVERNMENT. 


Townsend’s Analysis. 
Townsend’s Shorter Course. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
Bryant and Stratton’s Standard Series, 


STATIONERY. 


A'l kinds of School Records. 

The Spenucerian steel Pens. 

The spencerian Writing Fiuid. 

Perry & Uo.’s Steel Pens, etc., etc., etc. 








ae introduetion wl be sent — ation. 
1 . 
— — be furnished to teachers 
smination at nominal pri 
cordially, soliviteu. 


for ex- 
Correspondence is 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


Publishers, 753-755 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Most Reliable and Valuable 
Work of Reference. 


TION 4 OF DOTATIONS FROM 
an ne Po Al Q on 
nu waerous —y 


S3 
with 
authors. Caref revised and 
index of — ——— —— 
couoordauce ever. asa) 
ume. Iuts —— — - ho. 


' 
é 


X 80 
tt been verified, not 
the compiler, but &'80 by Aan expert campeaek toe 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO, 








13 Aster Pince, New York. 





Charles Sepibner's Sous 


HAVZ JUST PUBLISHED: 


Reveries of a Bachelor, and 
Seven Stories: 


The first two volumes of a New and Uni- 
form Edition of the 


Writings of Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik Marvel), 


INCLUDING THREE OR FOUR VOLUMES 
CONTAINING NEW AND UNPUBLISHED 
MATERIAL. In 12mo volumes, in original 
cloth bindings. Price, per vol., $1.25. 


The remaining volumes will be pub- 
lished at short intervals, 


Recollections of a Naval Officer, 
1841-65, 


By Captein William H. Parker, 
$1.50, 


** The book has the breezy air of the ope about it, 
and avounds with the haps jest bite of humor an 
ane. doies told with inimitab.e t. It gives a 
victure of the ‘ Mo Navy’ as wraphic as Ls — by 
Marry in his chapters on the late w 
ac Ltibutien to — wank 
as of ——— valu: ; but there is 
perity in what he has written, and oe topic is on. 
cussed with a mauly candor which will win the re= 
spect of every reader.” 


The Story of Roland. 


By James Baldwin. With aseries of illustra- 
tions by R. H. Buch. 1 vol,, equare 12mo, $2 


** This volume is intended as a companion to ‘The 
Story of siexfried.’ As * Siegfried’ was an auapta- 
tion of N » myths and romances to wants 
aud the — —* ot yous readers, 80 18 this 
story & a ened a of the M x * ls. 
mances reiatiug ewaxyne an palwwins 
In Mr. Buidwitr's b hands the 


1 vol, 12mo, 


afferent legenus of Ro- 
‘and 5* are here fused into a 
straighi *9 Bory ; —“ the history, the man- 
—— — the time, aa well as ali 


the instituson ot chivalry have 
feet, Pathe ~ RAE vividly rep resented. ‘i 


East of the Jordan: 


A RECORD OF TRAVEL AND OBSERVA- 
TION IN THE COUNTRIES OF MOAB, 
GILEAD, AND BASHAN, DURING THE 
YEARS 1876-1877. By Sclab Merriil, Arch solo- 
gist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society. With illustrations anda map. 1 vol., 
8vo. A new edition. Price reduced to $2.50. 


** As a book of t-avels it takes high rank. Mr. 
Merriil’s shetches of the land, the —— * | Peo- 


Die, eas east of tae Jor an, are fesh, vigor * full 
¢ e wri and w this respect the book fs sever ‘uli. 
yt in = yo — = a4 his descrip- 
His pos is 


booutifally iy illustra.ed 368 5 from 
drawin«s made by Dimself.”—[ ihe N * 


A NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE, 


Godfrey Morgan: 


A California Mystery. By Jules Verne. With 
Ph rua illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 
is story is one of the most amazing efforts 
vans genius, and certain y lacks peithor int net 
por amusement. ‘ihe illustration s aro very numer- 
ous, and equal the text in force and characier. 





*,” These books are for sale by all bookeellers, 
or will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





Just Out! 


THE SONG TOWER 


By J. Wa. Surrern and J. B. Ferevson, 





For hools. 
Fer Musical Conventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 





The Song Tower isa strong, ureful 
ieee Fan Sond Aetiean ——— 
1 
deserves a ta every Sabet and H ‘ome in th the 
‘HE SonG TOWER SSS 160 Pages, - 
fered at a great reduction in mee 
Only $8.00 per Dozen — — 
60 Cents per Copy by Mail.—Examine it. 
We are prepared to offer special induce. 
ments to Music Teachers whe need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 
seacon. 


work for 





BIGLOW & MAIN 
16 EAST NINTH 8T., 81 RANDOLPH 8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 


confer a favor upon the 4 iser and 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Take pleasure in announcing that 
E, P, ROE’S New Novel, 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS 


Is completed, and that the first edition of 
25,000 copies will be published Sept. 27th: 





From THE AUTHOR’s PREFACE. —*‘ The 
following story has been taking form 
in my mind for several years, and at 
last I have been able to write it out. 
At thie distance from the late Civil 
War, it is time that passion and preju- 
dice sank below the horizon; and 
among the surviving soldiers who were 
arrayed against each other I think 
they have practically disappeared. 
Stern and prolonged conflict taught 
mutual respect. 

“I have endeavored to portray the 
battle of Bull Run as it would appear 
to a civilian spectator ; to give a sug- 
gestive picture, and not a general 
wed | description. The other war - scenes 
are imaginary, but are colored by per- 
sonal reminiscence. ° I was in the serv- 
ice nearly four years, two of which 
were spent with the cavalry. 

** The title of the story will naturally 
lead the reader to expect that deep 
shadows rest upon many of its pages. 
I know it ts scarcely the fashion of 
the present time to portray men and 
women who feel very deeply about 
anything, but there certainly was deep 
Sfeeling at the time of which I write; 
as, in truth, there is today. The 
heart of humanity is like the ocean, 
There are depths to be stirred when 
the causes are adequate.” 


THE ROE BOOKS, 


Barriers Burned Away, . . 44:h Thousand 
What Can She Do? o «, 884 sd 

Opening a Chestnut Burr, . 45:h 
Near to Nature's Heart,. . 87th 


From Jestto Harnest, . . 4list — 
Knight of the XIX. Century, 85:h “ 
A face Iilumined, . - 86:h be 
A Day of Fate, - 85:h a 
Without a Home, 40th bad 
His Sombre Rivals (the new book). 


Each, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1,560, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








Music Teachers, Choir Leaders, 


School Teachers. 


For Common Echols errs BeAA | ote) 


HOBLN Cis) O Perkins, WHIP- 
POORWILL {50 a MERKY CHIMES (50 cts.) 
SONG ECHO (76 cts.)—All are good, cheertul, gen- 


ial collections of ech 


ool music. 
or igh £ ch ols} Wet WELLOME oeoere Sis). m | 
For Hcy 68a Pome — 
dices” WELLESLEY COLL: Gt = Sty Female 


($1). HIGH SvKOUL CHOIR «$1). HUUR OF 
—— ($1). All are excellent buoks by the best 


For Singing Classeg™#E SINGER'S ** 


F 16 cs) By W THE 
IDEAL (76 cis) Classes J ‘either 9 these 
booke ar sure to be eurcesres 


For Musical Secvéties | 


au itmalkevie wulk 1B SF ype 
Alse, the y See neg BOTS and BOAZ (65 cts.), and the 
floe tata, JOSEPA'S BONDAGE ($1). 
Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a | number 
of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. send for liste! 
a 
For Choirs . — vege COLLEO- 
pits or snare 
($1 25), EMERSON THEMS 
($1 26). Cine OFFERING ais) GEM 
pra Send for de- 
ve 


($1), and many others, 
aR (8), y 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 
Lists free. Inquiries cheerfally answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. ‘H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York, 


~ 


kKEDEMPTION * No. 
velo edition. This new 
weil worth —* 








“Of the three hundred give Dut three.” 














Sxrt. 20,1888, 
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EW PUBLICATIONS. 





LEADING SCHOOLS. 


LEADING SCHOGLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








Barnes’ New National ‘Readers 
WILL BE READY IN WHOLE OR PART FOR THE 
FALL TERM OF 1883. 


ATTENTION OF EDUOATORS IS INVITED TO 
THE FOLLOWING NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 








HISTORY. 

BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY OF GREEOE. 12mo, 
Cloth. - Tic. 

— toh ual beh ad MODERN PE 
~y° H TORY, OF 

BARNEY! nine oan BAL 18 
Peoples _ limo, 
fed — $1.75. 
" G hy By FE. M. Lan arter, 
ORY AF — ae J |, Boston. si 


TOME OF FNG VIS HIATT Vv. B ame 
rier K Kee ion, Rev ap — ste 


Miss A Mt. Ouandlecs of E gewor 
ore hid. 





MATHEMATICS, 


BABNES’ pd FLEMENTARY ARITHMVETIO. 
12mo, half bound, 80¢ ; —* 
Presentin« the subject ‘to beginners on a new an 

sveceseful plan. This uook nas been received by 

teachers every where witb great enthusiasm. 
DAVIES’ NEW SURVEIIEG. From entirely new 
tyreand plates, Edited and revired by f.J H. 
‘an Amr! able eas sake + frogs New ‘ork. 

A very valuab! ining and Garveyivg 
isadded  8vo, 8 — ea 
rene — OMY. In y Prof 
Wm G. Pek, of Coimbia te one, bon of 
** Peck’s Mathematical rerics,” ** Pe k's Mechan- 

ice,” *- Peck's Ganot'’s Natura! Philosophy ” 

This work is scientific, but esseut ally non. mathe- 
matical, and, although oscecia ly Cesigned ar a text- 
‘or Colleges and higher Academies, itis adapted 
to the wants of the general reader. 


FRENCH. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 12mo, Cloth. 90c. 
By J H. Worman, Pt.D , Professor of modern 
languages at V-nderbilt Universit {a and xuthor of a 
series of Fr onch and German t-xt-books, based uron 
the netural or P+stalozzian method. T achers have 
bert tortor been com veiled to resort to the ureof such 
g@rammare as Noel and Chansa! or Laroure, etc 
which were mae for y youug reac h people, and are 
not adapted to the es-ential! y diffrent needs of the 
Engiish-speak n udent. Hs wants, we think 
ih — — by th Baoan, the ae rosth of 
class-room experience, and. in main portions, 
nost -horoush y te-ted iu the Adclphi Avademy, 
lyn, before printi:.«. 





PHONOGRAPHY. 


EAMES’ TIGHT LINE SHORTHAND. Hy Roscoe 
L. fames,of “an Francisco A practical phonet'c 
system without shading, for business correspond 
ence and verbatim rep rting. 12mo, Cl ot 1.50 
This book is the result of years of study, expert- 

ment, and use, and has already been put out in four 

editions in-various sty/es and iors. ‘Thieie the fi-st 
complete + dition, and is printed ely new type an? 
plates. The iliustratious are copious, there being 

—* 55 engraved Shorthand matt-r for practica: 


*9 he work is hiehly indo sed by well-known Ato- 
nographers as the easiest ana shortest. 


BARNES & CO 





A oeeruto INSTITUTE, 
Now Milferd, Ct. i 

E. E. Cuarx, formerly principal of STRATFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious honfe, 
surrounded by twenty acres of ground, one-half mile 
southeast of the love y and healthful village of New 
Miiford, on the Housatonic Railroad, is prerared to 
take twenty-five boys to thoroughly fit either for 
‘ollege or Business. For circulars address as above. 





AUBURN LADIE®’ INSTITUTE, 
Fer a Limited Number of Boarders, 
(1855) Auburn, N. ¥. (1883.) 


The transition of delicave girls from the home to 
bagardous parents are sank: 


2 Intelligent 

ing 3 eerie jor educational — ee te 

teats cae: * ing character ites of ths Inat- 

—— of “Boarding Paplis t on application to 
MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 


EFER: Professors Auburn — 
—— ; Bev. worek A oe sg Na —— 


ILLSIDE SEWINARY 
for Yourg Ladies and Little Girls, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
F ‘ts for graduation, for college, and for Harvard 
and Columb a Ex«minations. 
Anng J. Strong. Mariana Suave Hopson, 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion, STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Cen- 
servatory, Boston, Maar. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Coen. 
Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent home and fuil ch»rge 








taken of their as well as education. Terms 
from $225 to $300. term opens Sept. 12. Send 
for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


3 W. SOHER 
7 East 14th St.. near 5th Ave., N. ¥. 





ISHOPTHORPE, : 
Bethlehem, Penn, 
A Boarding ‘School for Girls. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges. Number of scholara 
limited. Address MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 
ci 





(Axes ka, — ACAD- 
ra NWT, Principal. 





HENEVIERE INSTITUTE. 
1865. French, English, and German Boarding 
apd Day Schoo’ for ouvnge fee, 168 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; reo) 
10. Thorouyh courses in 
az — ae la f the femi 
eachers. anguage o © femi'y. 
Rev. WILLIAM A. STAMM, Mune. J. M. Stamm, née 
GALLOT Principais. 


Established 





HILDREN’S BOARDING SCHOUL. 
Parents who are Boarding, traveling, or not 
in health, may secure every desirable care and in 
struction for their children by addressing for circue 
lar or ca'ling st once on Mr. JAMES O. BEECH&R, 
Riverside, Conn. 


Coanwete, HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
For Boys. 
On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 
Grounds, 12 acres; also mountain farm and forest, 
600 acres. 
Large and beautiful gymnasium building just 





18S HAINEN’S SCHOOL. 
Woodside, Harttord, Conn. 

The aim—A sound mind in a sound body. Special 
courses in English, Latin, French, German, Musio 
and Painting. French and Gefman spoken in the 
school and iamily. Location unsurpassed in healt- 
hfulness and picturesque surroundings. 


ISS NORTH AND M'SS BARNES’S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
1,961 Madison Ave., near 125th St. 

Prepa ation for Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and 





‘| Harvard; pupils prepared here reerived at Wellesley 


without further examination; classes fr children 
and for advanced study in special branches. Opens 
October 1. 


ME, DE VALENCI4°S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 
20th Year. Academic and Oollegiate courses in 
Enelith, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 
The school is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian : haracter. 
Reopening sept. 12, 


QOeoNntz SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies 
Will open Sept. 26. 
For circulars, apply to Principals: 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F. E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Musg 8, J. EASTMAN, 
(Box 92.) Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


ARK HEIGHTS FEMALE SEMINARY 
By the Sea, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physio"! education in this 
brine 8 Christian’ sea side resort. Scnool year 
8 Sept. 1883. EMILY A. RIOB. 4 
ormerly of New York Gtate Normal school. 














arf 





pA®* INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y. 


$600 a Year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal- 





A. 8. 2 | completed, 
Ml and 118 WILLIAM STREET, New York. O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
84aad 36 MADISON STREET, Chicago. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
— VV AP MIN: County, 
eld, eunty. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | creitdeti cetera et 
e ° a for boys. Number of pupils jimited. Boys fitted 
for Harvard awed a ao — jent' tic schools 
and the Inetitu of Teohn ' three 


27 and 29 West Twenty-Third Street, | & 
New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


A Righteous Apostato. By the Mar- 
chiosess (‘lara Lanza, antaor of ** Mr. Perkins’ 
Daughter.” 16mo,clo:b, $1 25, 

Of the author’s former book the New York 
“Times ” says: 

**The writing is sharp and concentrated ; fine, 
bright, and thoughtful, . . . The characters are 
portrayed with a firm hand and discriminating 
taste,... A book well worth) eading.” 

The Diothas; or, A Long Look 
Ahead. A Novel. By a New Writer. 16mo, 
clotb. $1.00, 

Topics of the Time. A series of Repre- 
sentative Essa) 8 00 Qu stions of the Day, Prin- 
cipally selected from the leeding Britigh and 
Continental journa’s, Published in handsomely 
printed 16mo volumes ; iseued monthly, Price 
each, in paper, 26 cents; in cloth, flexible, 60 
cents. 

Vol. V. Questions of Belief. (Sep- 
tember.) Containing the foliowing Essays: 
The Reerpontibility of Unbelief, by Vernon 
Lee; Agnostic Morality, by Frances Power 
Cobbe; ** Natural Religion,” by Edmund 
Gurney; The Suppression of Poisonous Opin- 
ions, by Leslie Stephen, etc. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES PUBLISHED: 


Vol. IV. Historical Studies. 
Vol. lil. Studies in Literature. 
Voi. il. Studiesin Biography. 
Vol. 1. Social Probloms · 





September Number of 
Journal of the Military Service of 
the United States. 50 cents. 





*,” Putnam’s new Catalogue and Fall list of new 
publicetions forwarded upon application. 


hand F acres ores boone to Pe Bn, on tand oins the 


Academ ‘acilities f ° 
bathing "and basting. AG —— nt 
. PERKINS, Principal, 





EEKSKILL (N.Y-) WILITA RY ACAD- 








LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior edu- 
cation in College, Eclectic, and Classieal- Preparatory 
Courses of study; also in Music and Art. Heated 
by Steam and furnished with Klevator, Oharges 
moderate, Send for Catalogue. 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 





ANNETT LADIES, Boston, DI ror YOUNG 
aa Sai tee tet 


teen. Frotessgrs an 
Sept. 26, tea Boe nae Ps og — — 
Rev. Gro. GANNeTT, A.M. Pringt Sheser 
Square, Boston, Mass. e 





|RANVIE LE MILItT ACA DEMY, 
Rene wth Gre Granvil = J. — 
(reat eo tofo mation rae 


MERSON G. CLARK, A.M., Prin. 


REESWICH (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS,—Thorough prep- 
aration tor business or for college. Abselutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
retined surroundings. Fall particulars furnished 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 








ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 


For circul address 
ee MISS MONTFORT. 


yteatsnw MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., 
begins its 28th year September 11, 1883, STUDIES: 
The most practical English and Academic branches, 
ineinding Natural Sciences and Civil Engineering. 
For circular apply to 0. B. METOALF, A. M., 
Superintendent. 


AB WARD BEKCHER, 








of Elocution and Oratory, said, ‘*We are living in a 
land whose genius, whose history, whose institutions | ° 
eminently demand Oratory.” The National School of 





Addressing the stadents of the Nations] School z 


* 
for ci OOL. vu. J. M., 
ae OL. U. J WRIGHT, A.M 
OUGHKEESS >) M. ARY 
P fRetiturh, “LITAR 
Dr. \Warring’s ** School, All ages. Num · 
branches, Milita drill 5 b but the 
i 
* Ging, A thorough 3 pup . 
8 


kind and Toper ——6 e 7 
v 
reepect.” da - 
na fe ‘or catalogue, with terms, refer 
p#oseccr PARK COLLEGIATE 
7 FOR, 
185 Lincola Pincé. BF 
Location within two blocks of ‘Prospect Park; is 
especially he+Jthfnl and beautiful, Carefult ain- 
ing and personal atten‘ionn. French and German 
spoken. Pupils fitted forthe Harvard of ay class 
in college. Special attention to the Art Studies and 
the Natural Sciences. Reference by permission to 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. D.D. 
Rey. ALFRED OC. ROE, Principal. 
T. JOHN'S ROARDING AN” DAY 


PL BOO). + i YOUNG LADIES AND 
ai andes West Thirty second street, 
r 
Reopens Ootober 3, — Stadio Kindergarten 


—beparate dopartineyt Sor en | RVING 
iss L, l. HOWE. 


Arlen HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slecum Ave., Syracu e, N. V. 











swe. Wel lesley 
School . 
st Philsdetphis 


STABLISHED last year in the large mansion 
2027 CHESTNUT STREET, 

has met with such success as to require an additions 

building. 

The spirit of Wellesley College governs the man- 


agement. 

Pupils are fitted for any college. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scholars may 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terms, etc. 

Term begins September 26, 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
227 Chestnut #t. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


EST WALNUT ST. REMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Opens Septem:er 26. Is provided for giving a 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, and Pre- 
Departments; also in Music and Art. Mrs, 
HENRIETTA KOTZ 2 046 Walont ftreet. Phila. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


" ct 3 9 
—— | 
LADIES SK YOUR STOREKEEPER FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC, 


Storekeepers are obl to pay a little more for this 
Silkthan for ordinary kinds, but enterprising merchants 
will keep what their customers ask for 

arrangements will be made ‘with jene or two 
first-class merchants in ev ih city, where our goods are 
not already sold, to —— a full line of our Bil 8. which 
are now sold han six — leading Dry 
Goods and Notions = honete in the United States, 
eepers will not supply y you Roa our 











QMS EX 
* GON 35 \S. 
: ae K 


SUPERIOR, 
SILK: 





manufacture a full iine of Spool Silk ae oldery 
atk, Etching, Filloselle and Knitting Silks, also Pure 
@ Machine-Twist and Sewing Silk — manufacturing 

bai 8; and the celebrated ten — 1 Tw 
2 — odds and ceeds, as 


The Greleerd & — Co. 


469 Broadway, New York, 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mills at New London, Conn. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878, 


Breakfast Cena 


Warranted absolutely pure 
vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


J. BAKE &01., Dorchester, Mass. 


ANTED ~Agents wanted for our ropular 
w'rk, ** Danghter- of America.” “73 aan, 

illustrat d, o ly a. 15; epiendid en 

w li as gent'emen, suc . BB, RUSSELL: Becton 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


PATENTS Som Obtained an Mechanica! 


da, Desiene, and Labels, ‘an 
ability of invgntions Fro. Our *"¢ Our ‘ * Guide 


Louis Barer free or Gora. 

















Educates the daughters of parents going abroad, 
Begins Sept. 17. Address 
3, W. TAYLOR, A.M, 





EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ § NARY, 
— og Springs. eiaber at 
ninth year ee F- DOWD. Bresident.” 





rpeune SEMINARY (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Belleville (Heights), N. J —City advantages 

ar per annum. Day scholars, $16). Applv for cir- 

cular. 

Mrs. GASHERIE De WI1T, Principat. 

DR. DIO LEWIS, Direcron Purswat Cuxrune. 
and Preparatory 
itewen Lien 


The GUNNERY. 2b0s UN J * o for bare — AareasJ. U. 


BRINBMADE, —— Litchfield “Oo., Conn. 


HE Mins¢s GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS TO 
* Morases (irc en) tormerly ot No. 1 Fi th Ave., 
eopen their English and French boaraing and 
a for youn g ladies,on THC RSDAY, Sept. 27, 
at No. 6 Fitth Ave, New Yorg City. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 














& Gon. Bolicitors of Patents, Weahina’ 
PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Havin 





pP., fine large type; Bischoff, Pres- 
hor Perkins and Rov. J. E. nkin, D.D. 
The music in Gospzt Bets is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all *’ taking,”’ and the words 
selected with at care. No **doggerel rhymes"’ 
If you want a really good 
Sample copy by mail for 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vou. XXVIIL., No. 1 2. 





an 


Publisher's Desk. 


New Yor«, S8spTemser 20, 1888. 

















“How to Help the Poor,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. James T. Piclde, pub- 
lished by Hougbt-n, Mifflin & 
Co., will be mailed on receipt of 
publishers’ price by addressing 
The Christian Union, 20 Lafay- 
| ette Place. New York City. 














\ E have oceans of papers 

that we do not know 
what to do with—exchanges. 
Do you? If 60, address the ‘‘C. 
U.” We want to find a place 
where they will do the most 
good and give us the least trou- 
bie in delivery. 








LAWS RELATING TO NEWS- 


PAPER 
SUBSCRIPTION AND ARREARAGES. 
In response to a request, we give the 


law as it stands relating to newspapers 
and subscribers : 


1. Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary are considered 
wishing to continue their subscrip- 
tion. 

. If subscribers order the discontinu- 
ance of their periodicals, the publish- 
ers may continue to send them until 
all arrearages are paid. 

. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take 
their periodicals from the office to 
which they are directed, they are heid 
responsible. 

. If subscribers move to other places 
without ioforming the publishers, and 
the papers are sent to the former di- 
rection, they are held responsible. 

. The Courts have decided that ‘refus- 
ing to take periodicals from the office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for. 
is prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud 

. Any person who receives a newspaper 
and makes use of it, whether he has 
ordered it or not, is held in law to bea 
subscriber. 

. It subscribers pay in advance, they 
are bound to give notice to the pub- 
lisher, at the end of their time, if 
they do not wish to continue taking 
it; otherwise the publisher ie au- 
thorized to send it on, AND THE 
SUBSCR'BERS WILL BE RESPON- 
SIBLE UNTIL AN EXPRESS NO- 
TICE, WITH PAYMENT OF ALL 
ARREARS, IS SENT TO THE PUB- 
LISHER. 


do 








GOOD MATERIAL. 


The following letter tells its own story, 
and we can only say from what we know 
of the father, without ever having seen 
the boy, that if we wanted a beginner 
we should give him a hearing and a 
trial. If any of our New York City 
readers are in want of a boy like this 
they can address A. F. L , The Christian 
Union, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 

New Yorg, September 11, 1883. 
My Dear Sir: : 

1 want to obtain employment for my oldest son, 
aged seventeen years, The boy graduated about 
midway in his class from the High School in June 
last. He writes fairly well, is rather genteel in ap- 
pearance and manner, and is quite anxious to 
make a start in life. He has had no experience in 
bariness, and ought, in justice to all concerned, 
to begin at the botiom of the ladder. 

Should he eventually develop a talent for adver- 
tising, I could be of service to him. However, 
that is not material now. He wants work as soon 
as be can find it, and expects to be treated solely 
upon his merite, after a fair trial. 

If you can find a place for him it will please the 
boy and oblige Yours very truly, Ww. 








Yeu have tried everything for your Heart 
Disease? No, sir. Allow me to show you 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator ; been in market 
thirty years; on many good testimonials 
eee” nly $1 per bottle at your 

‘i we 


— — 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLIOM. 

Dr. C. 8. Erxis, Wabash, Ind., says: ‘I 
prescribed it for a man who had ured intoxi- 
cants to excess for fifteen years, but durirg 
the last two years has entirely abstained. He 
thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much ben« fit 
to him.” 








The Thirty -seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Missiona: y Association will convene 
in the Central Congregational Church. Brook- 
lyn. N. Y. (De. Behrend’s), Tuesday, Oet. 30, 
atS3pepm, and continue through Weduesday 
and Thursday. The sermon will be preached 
on Tuesday evening by the Rev. John L 
Withrow, D.D., of #os.on. The citizens of 
Brooklyn offer entertainment free to those in 
attendance, and reduced rages of fare will be 
grauted on different railway and stesmboat 
lines. Application for entertainment should 
be made, prior to Oct. 15, to Richard M. 
Montgomery, 169 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 








\ pg yh ASSEY & CO’S COLN- 
MY RH is a valuable tooih and mouth ration. 
As tringent and purifying. 1,121 Bb’ way & 578 6th Av. 








AFTER DINNER. 


Persons who suffer from Indigestion 
can arrest the progress of that B nya ed 
malady by the use of an after-dinner 
pill, so — that it will give tone 
to the stomach, prevent heartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful action, invigorate 
the kidneys, and thus, through the activity 
of these organs, promote the natural 
movement of the stomach and bowels. 
AYER’s PILLs are so compounded that 
their action, though mild, effectually pro- 
duces the above results. They also, in 
curing Constipation, remove the cause of 
Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, and many other serious 
ailments. 


AYER’S PILLS 


contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
stance, and «lo not gripe unless the 
bowels are irritated, and even then their 
influence is healing. To continue their 
effect in constipated or chronic cases, they 
need only be taken in diminishing instead 
of increasing doses. For seamen, and in- 
habitants or travelers in sparsely settled 
countries where physicians are not at 
hand, they are of inestimable value, 
There is hardly a sickness they will not 
alleviate, and in most cases cure, if. taken 
promptly. To young ~*~ just entering 
upon womanhood, and to women whose 
period of maternity is drawing to & close, 
Aver’s Pills, in moderate doses, merely 
sufficient to ensure regular action of the 
bowels, will be found of 


incalculable Value. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








‘Dress Reform. 


Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 


E. 14¢h 


E. 14th 


EQUIPOISE. 





Corset 
a. 





MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. X. 





Those answering an Advertisement wtit 
confer @ favor uprn the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating they saw the 
Adverticement in The | Union. ' 


BARBOUR’S 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads, 


1784. (in One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 















Attractive 
and Useful 

Occupation | 
for Ladies. 


Illustrated book 
with full particu- 
Jars and instruce 
tions, by mui), 25 
cente 


Lace Deek«,%2.00, 
$2.50 and $8 each. 


Whi 
Brewn, “ially ada for Crotchet and Lace 
work. AN winds of Flax Threads for hand aud 
machine work 


For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BAR80UR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
* 134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco, 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEADACHE. 

THE STOMACH, THE BOWELS, AND THE 
LIVER ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR EVERY 
PANG THAT RACKS THE HEAD. REGULATE, 
TONE, AND HARMONIZE THE ACTION OF 
THESE ALLIED ORGANS WITH TARRAST’S 
S*LTZKK APKKIEST, AND YOU CURE 
THE COMPLAINT AT ITS SOURCE. BOLD BY 
ALL DBUGGISTS. 





1839. 188s. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 
QBERS 


72°F > 
(ep 17.4, i?) 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 
Lignums, Lincleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 

LAGE CERTAINS, I AMBREQUINS, COENICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Awenue, 
Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 


Pillsbury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 
and a large assortment of Kine Family 
Groceries, 

Families returning to the city and aboutilaying in 
their winter supp'ies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave. Cor, Henry St. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT &CO., 


282 Futon 8r., B’xi’n, N. J 


for their Tl tedC: 
and re- 












et. 


a SENOS fry? 


£0 BY 


orhQ THT LEAS 


» | 
VU! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


este 3a 





— 


— E 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
69 Oarmine St., New York, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Bellis 
aud Chimes for Charches, 
Tewer Clocks, etc., ete. Prices 
and catalogues sent free. Addresa 

H.MosHAnE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. @, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


“WANTS.” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subsoribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each “want.” Oards for others than sub- 
Png ec msn Fat cents per 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.}. 


— e — 
































A young Lady desires a home with a family, of 
which she can make herself a useful member. Es- 
pecial references. Address G.G., The Christian 
Union, New York City. 


For a 50 ct. postal note (no stamps wanted) 
[ will send a folding pocket microscope, with fixed 
focus and strong power. The best and moat con- 
venient glass made; makes a turnip seed look as 
lurge as a pea. I will refund the money in every 
case if the buyer is not satisfied. Address Waldo 
F. Brown, Oxford, Ohio. 


Wanted—For an institution in New York City, 
a teacner, a graduate of a high school. Age not to 
exceed thirty-five years. Apply in person or by 
letter to R. & C., Christian Union. 


A gentleman interested in a Presbyterian 
church will make this offer to a Soprano ana Alto: 
To take them into his home, and, if they are com- 
petent to teach either vocal or instrumental music» 
aid them in getting pupils; in return will 
ask that they singin his church. Must have good 
voices and be able to read. Address Music, 103 
East Fourth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


Wanted, by October 1, re-engagement as house- 
keeper in the family of a widow, by a refined, edu- 
cated, fully capable New England woman. Will 
be wise and kind with children, and train them in 
morals and manners. Best references given and 
required, or institution for two weeks. Address 
Matron, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Wanted—A purchaser for Appleton’s American 
Cyclopsdia—latest edition, sheep ; never been used, 
Sixteen Volumes and Index. Will be sold cheap. 
Address H. 8., 155 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Two Ladies.—A weli-known writer and an ex- 
perienced physician are forming a small, select 
party for five months’ travel in Europe next year. 
Two vacancies can be filled by ladies refined and 
companionable, Address ** Writer,” 111 Washing- 
ton Place, New York City. 


Wanted—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union, Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- 


ipt | perience desires a position in a high school, or a good 





location for a aprivate school. Refers te leading 








colleges and well-known patrons. Address “ Teach- 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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King of aye ad Saar Qn Se charts 
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fallen om sou ene: Rochefort 

ti t 
Reta 
grant him, @ hostile t a meet- 


ing ot the committee of 
vivors. a. resolution wie ‘adopted declar- 
ing that they would refuse all proffers of 
aid, on thoe ‘ground that: when aid is 
offered them in order to serve as a pre- 
text. for-insulting their King they feel 
that itis their duty to reject such charity, 
not only from France, but from the whole 
world. pon 

—It is reported that the Marquis of 
Lorne is {6 bo ‘called to the House of 
Lords by one of his fathe.’s minor ti'ler, 
shortly after his. return from the Do- 
minion. It is also stated that Queen 
Victoria’s rm covery from the effects of 
her fall on the stairs of Windsor Castle 
is now almost complete. Her general 
health is said to bave greatly improved, 
and she is in good spirits again. 

—* Por ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain the heathen Chinee is pe- 
culiar,” is a sentiment the truth of wh'ch 
is verified in part by the statement that 
the Chinese are ‘surreptiously entering 
Oalifornia in great numbers from the 
north. The custom-house cflicer at 
Port Townsend, W.T., states that, owing 
to the lack of adequate protection, it is 
comparatively easy tosmuggle Chinamen 
across the border. While he is morally 
certain that this smuggling is going on, 
it is elmost impossible to prove it le- 
gally. : 








Dr. Graves’ H Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart D , Dervousness, and 
sleeplessness. 








BUFFALO 
Lithia Water 


FOR BRIGHTS DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, NERVOUS DYs- 
PEPSIA, ETO. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


A POWERFUL S(LVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER, 


fam A. Hammond, of New York, ®urgeon 
%G — 8. Army —2— Professor x, Fangeon 
oPthe Min d and Nervous System in the Univers ty 

of New Mind ene ete. 
Ruffalo 


os ve f time mace use the 
Mi Lithis Weter | jn caves affections ot te o Nervous 


& ee oo complicated with —— Dicguee of the 
Kidreyr, or with a Gouty The reeults 
have been eminentl satisfac sctory. Tithia lies for 
many years been a favorite re ee oe in like 
caser, the Buffalo Water certainly acts better 
than any e —— — s Mutlon 4 the Lithia 
Salts. and ie, moreover, better — Ny Gp oman, 
T also often prescribe itin thore cases of Cerebral 
BER ihe token onled Korvou Dyepeats 

@ con n calle: psia ex- 
ists—and generally with marked tenefit, spe 








o#1 hatefof Ammonia and 


f the Triple- 
— our ounces of Stone 


Magnesia ety. 


arie 
under the action of this Water, where the Sur- 


he 


geou’s Knife had been Ineffectual. 
Onge WV of 


cal 
+6 





AOwMAMW ER 


ES, F. —— Proprietor. 


BUFFALO LITHIA &PBI: GS, VIRGINIA, 


e “Techia sur- | 








; ‘AVER'S soon — — 


parts of the werld;-has proved its efti 
cacy as the best blood alterative known 


scipni 
s — 
nuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
ej and ity’ powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of , Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the TIodides of Potassium an 
Iron, und other potent ingredients, 
8 * atone fiver by —— 
of the digestive and assii ory func- 
tions? is it tainted b Se rofula? a’? or’ 
does it contain the poisou of Mereury 
| giana — i 
* 
———— 
ER’S ho pew the ILLA, 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. ° 
ONLY by the use of ‘this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUG LY effective renovation 
H of tlie system niust 
include not: only the.remoyal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


Vital organs. 
RELI ABLE witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplishe by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 


remedy. 

00D that is corrupted through dis- 
BL ease is made pure, and blood 

weakened through diminution of the 

red corpuscles ‘is made strong, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


PURIFYING the blood and building 


up the system require 
time,.in serious, cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’s 


SARSAPARILLA = more speedily than 
—— — 


MEDICINE or which like effects are 


falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and’ “eg worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


THE BIGGEST THING OU 


(new) E. NASON & OO., 120 Fulton Street, N. 





Illustrated Book 
ae Free. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Published Weekly at 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 


Price, $3 00 a Y.ar in Advance, 


NINE POINTS 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. The Subscription Price of Tue OnRISTIAN 
UNION is $3.00 a year, payable in advance. New 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any time dur- 


ing the year. 
2. The Christian Union is s nt to subscribers 
1 an explicit order is 2 the Pub- 
lishers for ite di —— oH permet 
of ; rrearages is made, as req fred 
3. P nt for The Christian Urion, when 
sent by mall should be made in puey ‘Orders, 


Bank chbcks’ or Drafts. ‘WHEN NEITHER OF THFSE 
CAN BE PROCURFD, send the money in a registered 
letter, All Postmasters are —— to register 
letters whenever requested to do so, 


4. 5— should nev r pe gent through the mail 


om athe ost gare out OF ek art Ewe throug h the én- 


stol cat ext 
a leKer must doi 
Foon Y 


6. Renewals. Two weeks are required after ye 
of poner, bs by us before the date oppos te 
our name on Let ——— 


; *8 











m of Woreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
ENS IN, HOSFON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 








; deca rane: I GIA 
C,,B. NORTON. 


/ | SRESIDENT, 





NATH’ LJ. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 





i | - Tha Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


ER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 


COVERING? AN PAREA OF'S 


N ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


r N ever Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT. THE GRAND CENTENNIAL. OF 1876. 


One Price ce of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition, 


Excursions on. all Roads - ‘to be announced in the future 















— LOViie™ 
| 7) aed 


MELE 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the *“* LOVELL” WASHER to do bettez 
work and do it easier and in legs time than any. other maching 

in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t ieee the 
clothes clean, without 


ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. 
dies have great success selling this Washer. Retail pricecnly 
5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cela 
ted KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers 

i en price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 


rubbing, we will refund the money 
in every county. 
WedAN SHOW 
Agents are making from $75 to $150 yen 


our address On a postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 25tb, 1883, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement oa/ 
tte afairs on the 816t December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Riske from ist 
— 1882, to 31st December, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French ( hina and Fine Poi celain 
at Low Prices. 


Fine White French ¢ hina Dinner Se 2 80 
Fine White French Obina lea & Mets, 44 ie —— 

Five Gold-band French China Tea — 4 ror. 
Ri — y Decorakd Fron · h Unina Tea = s 


Chan miber Seta, ii vieces, #4.00; white.......... 
White English Porceiain Dinner Seta, 100 00 pes.. 1 
Decorated Parlor 1 ar ps, B ‘n’td, comp’ ete 
ALSO ALL oBOUNEE UKNISHING GOODS, 
Tilustrated Cata owne and price: list mailed free 
plication, Estim: tes furn 
i 1A D LE Vs. i 2 Coop * inet, ae York City. 
ere sind paced * F or 
4 tree of A ae 0. D. P. O, 
Money- order. 


— sees ees 


amo 





PPP fo, aU, oe $4,412,693 5+ 
Premiums on Policies not mark 
off ist January, 1862.,.,.......5.. 1,516,844 88 
Total Marine Premiums...,........ $5,929,588 43 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 8ist December, 1882, $4,390,805 90 
Losses paid di during tl the obebaane 
same period .» $2,018,767 35 
Roturns of Pre- — — 


——— 


Y. | The Company hast the peewee Dare vis.: 
ew 


—— tates. and state of 
tock, City, Bank and other 
a “Sere Le corey ora ree 
ap aoouned by Stocks, and other- 
Sor panceidslegscakadie otesiie' oe 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at.... ...... 1,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills ‘Rocelvable, 1, 35° 575 02 
{n Bank ” 964) 988 85 


York ‘ 
$8,974,558 00 


$13,171,625 02 


Six og —. interest on the outstandin 
tific rofits will be paid to the holders 
thereoh oF & eir legal representatives, on and 
afver Tuesday. the Sixth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal copenventatines, on and 
after Tnesda the Sixth of Pebruary next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease.’ The 
certificates to be —— at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance 


A dividend of a per cent, * declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending. 3ist December, 1882, for wh 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


Cee e meee one FH eeeeee 


cer 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
— — 
TRUSTEES: 
teens, SOT Zonuzus, 
W. HH. A ee 190k? ELLIOT, 
LEWIS GUBT NE, 
ieee Silky Sangh. 
DAYIDIAS SHAM, EDWIN D, MORGAN, 
A. A. SAVEN, JAS. @ DE FOREST,’ 
WM. 8T SAMUEL 


D 
WILLIAM 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS; Vive-Prestdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vtce-Pree’t. 
4. A. RAVEN, Ord Vice-Pree’t. 





amr 


Wanted—A first-class tailor; a good eutter. 
Strictly temperate, Address B. Crook, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, 


Wanted to Sell—An Anthony's Camera, with 
twe four-by-five double dry-piste holders, Exce'- 
Jept Jens, Tripod and csrrying — Alf in good | 
order. Address B, Hutcbinsor, 323 Liberty Street, 
N. Y¥., Room 28. —— 





ich | at all 


THOS Re as N, | 
ENTON pice 
, BURDETT 











iF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,” be gure 
and get 


‘Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly adapted 
— me by at adi ved * 
ale by all le eal- 
Price by mail $1.30. FOV, HARMO! 
& & CO. New Haven, Conn’ 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL LOOMING 


ROSES 


owe BEST IN THE WORLD. 
—— — iy growing and distributing 
—* Beaut Roses. W wer Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for —— bloom, safely by mail, 
lendid Variet your 
‘ = hg 19 for $35 


105 to — —— 





post-offices, 
oe. rr labeled, for x ot 
26 for *8 35 for $5 
4@°Send for our New ‘Guide de to 
60 es, elegantly illustrated —and — oe 
over Finest Sorts, Address 
THE pincne & CONARD CO., 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa 








HF Autumn number of Vick’s Floral Guide, coa- 
taining a full list of Buits for Fal] Planting, and 
Jowere for the House, with deseriptions of Hiya 
ithe. Tu) pr, Liles, +nd all Bulbs aud feeds for 
ail Planting f in 1hé garcen, just —— and free 


0, appbeaticn. Custemers who rea bulbs 
fas is a wit —— it without applying. eames 
VICK, hochest r, N. X. 





t —— and $5 
$66 8 reek in 700 — — 





ly mado, 
Co, Rigas, 


dra 


perday at home. 
Address Stineow & 


—— 
$5 to $20 





*814 52 





























24 FEE SERISTAR UNION. — —— Ne. 12, 
) £Y'S F ' pF. — 
ae » a &J2SLOANE REDE EVD f:-ddnzation:. 


e makes 
ore "Phe manu 
be 3 of the ivory « 
Sc. Si, heen mak- 
inl Sou * vously 
sinee I[cche 
tesult o the?” long’ 


—— 


praetical experience 
intelligent Eee 
‘iments is 


‘able Ivory ‘bene, 
which ‘chemists of na- 
tional reputation pro- 
nounce to be without 
a superior. 





JUST THE THING 
FOR A PRESENT! 


; ASK YOUR DRY-GOODS STORE 


FOR 


TAYLOR’S IMITATION 
FANCY. SILK-MIXED 


TABLE AND 
PIANO COVERS 


In all colors, with Handsome Knotted 
Fringes, 


If not in stock, we will send C. O. D, 
anywhere u sample Cloth. When 
ordering state the color 


you want 
48x47 56x56 64x64 inches 
at $25 at $150 at $1 75 each 
64x82 64x 100 inches 


al $2 at $2 25 each, 


We are constantly receiving lines of the 
PURE WHITE 

irish Hand-loom Double and Single 
Damask Table-Cloths 


and Napkins suitable for Church Pur- 
poses and Family Use, in Ssow-irop Pa.- 
terns, Flowers aud etrical designs. 
mw! the best qualities comes in the fol- 
2%: 


NAPKINS. 


5-8, 21x21 Inches, 3-4, 26x26 Inches, 


Doylies. 
Tbe. $300 $6 per doz. 
CLOTHS. 


70x70 inches. 70x90inches.  70x108 Inchss. 


$8 each. $8 75 each. $4 50 each. 
LINEN TOWELS, TURKEY-RED, DAMASK 
WHITE IRISH LINENS, AND “ALL 
CLASSES OF LINENS FOR EM- 
BROIDERY PURPOSES. 





WM. TAYLOR: &: C08 | 


LINEN IMPORTERS AND COMMIS... 


- , .SLON MERCHANT, 
204 FRANKLIN STREET, Kew You 





the 


BIGELOW WILTON, AND 
__ BRUSSELS CARPETINGS. 
These goods have received 


he. highest “award? wherever 
exhibited, and’ are unequaled 
for’ excellence | ‘of quality, ‘de- 
sign, and coloring. 


BROADWAY; 


\Eighteenth & Nineteenth: Sts. 
1 NEW YORK, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FINE IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
CARPE TS, 


GUARANTESD OF THE BEST lowiudd 
TURE, in exclusive designs ani colorings. 


N. B—The above are offered at prices 
greatly reduced from last season. 


, RUGS 


IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 








Axminster Whole Carpets in private pat- 
terns and made to order. 





Broadway & {9th St. 


NEW YORK. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and tith St, 
Will on Monday, Sept. (7th, 
make a special sale of One 
Thousand Pairs Extra Size 
Fine Rose Blankets at 85.00 
per pair, being a reduction 
of $3.59 from former prices. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway and | (th St. 





BRAMHALL, DEANE & C0., 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


Chilson’s Standard Cone Furnaces. 


UNEQUALED FOR 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY, AND 
POWER. . 
Send for Circular. 
No. 274 FRONT ST., NEW. YORK. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dean's Improved French Ranges. - 











ad lta, a rar. 
A U T. U. MN, | 


| THROUGHOUT our 52 DEPARTMERTS, NEW 


WE KNOW WILL BE 


ADVANTAGEOUS 70 BUYERS, 


WHETHER CITY OR OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS, 
SINCE BY THE USE OF OUR ILLUSTRATED 


NITIES ARK EXTENDED TO PARTIES RESIDING 
IN THE OOUNTRY AS TO CITY DWELLERS. 


FALL HATS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 

BLACK OANTONS, 11:., 192 , 285. 

OHINA MILANS; ALL SHAPES, 48>. 

FINEST ENGLISH MILANS IN BLAOK, 
BROWN, AND STEBL, 69: 
~ FINEST FRENOH FELTS, ALL SHAPES AND 
corors 652, 852. 95: 

WINGST. ALL WOOL FELTS 452., 553., 65c. 

LATEST. DESIGNS IN ‘VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
AND SATIN HATS AND BONNETS 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL WOOL CASHMERES—~ALL 436. 
NEW FALL SHADES, 36 INCHES 
) ) YARD, 


WIDE, REGULAR 55c. QUALITY, 
ALL-WOOk GOLORED, CASHMERES, 


46 INOHES WIDE, AT 50c. 








4 on ALL-WOOL. SHOODAR, OLOTHS, Ald a 


COLORS 
46-INCH ALL WOOL BLACK’ OASHMERES, 
50c. 
40-INCH FINE ALL-WO0L BLACK OASH- 
MERES A’ 592% roam Te. 


‘TRICOTS. 


6 4 FReNOH TRICOT’ OLOTHS, EXTRA QUAL- 
ITY, LEADING © LORS, AT $1 88 

44.1NOH ALL-W 01 OAMELS’ HAT STRIPES, 
MIXTURES, /PIN' OHEOKS, AN -DARK 0 )LORS, 
48 :.; WELL WORTH 753. 


BLANKET S. 

NEW BORDERS OF LATEST DESIGNS, $1, 25, 
$1 35, $1 85, $2 00, $2 69, $3 00, to $45 00 
THE PAIR 

LADIES’ MODEL JERSEYS AT $1 89 

LADIES’ BEATRIOE JERSRYS AT $2.25 

LADIES’ VIOT RIA JERSEYS AT $2.75 

LADIES’ LOUVRE JERSEYS, FAN BAOK AND 
SATIN Bows, $3 25 


a 
Ve 








We promise that equally as good in- 
ducements as the above quoted ones will 
be found throughout our establishment, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


SOLICITED, SAMPLES FREE ON APPLI- 
OATION. 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 313. to 321.Grand St, 


56, 58, GO, 62 te 70 ALLEN Street, 
59, 61,63, ORCHARD Street, N. Y. 











CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY,’ 
190. Broadway, New York. 
—— 


Reserve fot #* Roursu 2.000060). 068 





for ee ethass clabos bud soak 
' 4p in, Pashe 9-1 Pree — 
« eanet? raed PSA! 








G0 DS ‘FSR FALI. AND!) WINTER WEAR, IN | 
QUANTITY. AND VARIETY TO PLEASE THE 
FANOY AND DESIRES OF ALL AND TO @VE 


DISSAPPOINTMENT 10 NON, AND AT PRICES | 


‘ PASHION MAGAZINE " THE SAME:OPPORTU- || 














toss by “Fire. at _ Reasonable ‘Rates. | 


WORLD. ade 
759.4 ‘Alles 


aamaisai 


bee — : 
‘Bair kesto 





aatlal! 





ae —* the’ 
a > 


— hair, ———— 

color, giving it the same vitality and 
‘luxurious quantity asin youth, ,; 

COMPLIMENTARY. “ ys a 

hair is now restored to its: . 

youthful color; T have not 

a gray hair left. I am sat- 

isfied that the preparation 

is not a dye, but acts on 

the secretions. . My hair 

ceases to fall, which is; cer- 
tainly an advantage,to me, _ 

who was in danger of be- 
coming © bald.” . This” is 
the testimony of all’ who 
use Mrs. S. A: ALUEN’s: 
WORLD's HAIR RESTORER: 


* Bottle did it.” That 

0. Pate ‘of many who have ae 
their gray bair restored toits natural 
color, and their bald spot covered 
with , after using one bottle of 
Mrs. S. Aw ALLEN’s Wortp’s Hair, 
Rustorer. Itis not a dye.  & 


MACY &. 00. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE. and 13th 8Ta 
NEW YORK, 














on sete Home 





‘OUR VPRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST 





WE CALL PARTICULAR ATA Os TS OUR. 
LARGE AND AITTRACIIVE STOCK OF 


FALL Goops 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVEL- 
( . TIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks and Hats & Bonnets,. 


RTED AND THOSE OF 
BOTH IMPO RAR, Ita OF OUB OWN 


Black and Colored. Silks . 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKE *4 — 
LOWEST PRICES IN LIE OOU 





HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR. AND GR 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND —E 


Dress 8oods 


i wae — ee wat, ——— 
AND. PaoH — 


NINDS AT LOWER ER Faas THAN HAVE. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 








Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


— 
mime EST 


—— 




















